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Introduction 

IiT will be noted that a number of sermons 
in this book are built round some visible 
object which was shown to the children 
when the sermons were preached. Many of 
these are of such a sort as to be readily acces- 
sible for those who may wish to use the ser- 
mons and tell the stories to other children. 
Wherever they can thus be had, the illustra- 
tions will be well worth any trouble in procur- 
ing them. It is easier to storm the citadel of 
attention through the eye-gate than through 
the ear-gate. 

One other word concerning this book. A 
very gracious critic of a previous similar 
volume, "The Children's Year," wrote that 
she was sorry there were not specific Bible 
texts for all the sermons. She said she thought 
the sermons would be more helpful if they 
could be linked in the children's minds with 
words of Scripture. In the light of that sug- 
gestion, I sought, when I began to put this 
book together, to have texts for all the ser- 
mons. But I found this could not well be 
done. The suggestions for sermons came, as 
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a rule, from some particular incident or ob- 
ject which the eye fell upon, not in a book, 
but in the moving pageant of the world around 
us every day. To seek hi every instance to 
link these with a particular text sometimes 
would have made an overstrained connection. 
This may seem, from one point of view, to be 
a misfortime. Yet, on the other hand, it is, 
I think, not without advantage. It is well for 
us to remember that the source of God's sug-r 
gestions is not always limited to the written 
record, but that, even as Jesus drew His par- 
ables from familiar things, so we may draw 
our truth from all those living witnesses to 
God's meaning which speak to us from every 
common path if we have open eyes to see. 

W. R.B. 

Richmond, Va. 
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SUNNY WINDOWS 

IN winter-time in houses sometimes people 
put flowers in their windows and try to 
grow them through the cold months, 
and it makes a very great difference which 
windows the flowers are put in. If you want 
to see how this is so, go look at a flower which 
has stood in a window toward the south, and 
then put it beside a flower which has stood in 
a window that looks to the north. One, even 
in the winteMime, will have its stalks green 
and healthy, and perhaps little budding leaves 
here and there. And the other will be thin and 
dirivelled, with dry stalks and scarcely any 
sign of life. 

It is easy to understand the reason. The 
flower in the north window has been where 
the coldest winds could sift in round the win- 
dow panes and chill it, and no sunshine has 
ever fallen upon it because the sun always went 
by on the other side of the house. But the 
flower in the south window has been bathed 
day after day by the sunlight, and all the life 
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12 Sunny Windows 

within it stirred at that warm touch. So one 
flower grew, while the other was limp and 

bare. 

There are a great many people in this world 
whose lives are like flowers set in north win- 
dows. They never really have a chance to 
grow and bloom. The cold winds of unkind 
criticism sift in and blight them. The good 
sunlight of encouragement goes by on the 
other side. I suppose the flower in the south 
window never realized what a hard time the 
other flower had. It was so much in the sun- 
light itself that probably it never could think 
how dreary it would be to stand where the 
sunlight never fell. It had such a fortunate 
lot of its own that perhaps it would think that 
all flowers had that same happy chance. And 
there are a lot of us who live in south windows, 
and who have love and kindness fall on us like 
tfie sunlight, and every good chance to blossom 
and grow, who may not stop to think of the 
boys and girls who live in north windows, with 
bad homes, and too little to eat, and, worst of 
ajl, too little love. 

Now the beautiful chance which we have 
that the flower does not have, is that we can 
help to change conditions for the boys arid 
girls who are in the hard place. The flower 
in the sunny window cannot help the flower in 
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the gloomy one, even if it wanted to, but we 
can. We can change things for the flower and 
we can change things for people, just as Jesus 
did when " He went about doing good." We 
can put them into the places where they will 
have a chance. We can go out after the lonely 
boy and girl and bring them where the sunlight 
of friendship will shine on them. We can take 
the ones who are shrinking within themselves 
because mean diings are being said about them 
and pour the warmth of our own encourage- 
ment round them. We can make life all full 
of sunny windows if we choose for any num- 
ber of unhappy people, and it will be wonder- 
ful to see the lives that looked shrivelled begin 
to grow and bloom. 
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II 

"GO," AND "STOP!*' 

IN the cities nowadays, at all the busy cor- 
ners of the streets, we see the traffic 
policemen, with big signs like a paddle 
wheel, which they turn this way and that. 
One moment the sign will say, ** Go," and tiien 
all the automobiles on the street facing in that 
direction will start and stream past on their 
way, while the automobiles on the street which 
crosses it stand still and wait Then the sign 
changes to " Stop " on the first street and to 
" Go '* on the other, and the automobiles which 
had been coming up the street where the first 
ones went through must stop in their turn, and 
the automobiles which had been waiting on the 
side street all commence to move and flock past 
in the other direction. When the sign says 
" Go,** the automobiles to which the sign points 
have what people call the "right of way/' 
The crossing is made clear for them, and 
everything else must wait until they are safely 
past. 

Suppose that on these crowded comers there 
were no traffic policemen or traffic signs at all. 
What a scramble and confusion and blowing 
of horns and crowding of cars there would b^ ( 
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" Go," and « Stop ! " 15 

Everybody would be trying to shove past &rst, 
and nobody waiting for the other, and the re^ 
suit would be such collisions and tangling of 
wheels that very soon the whole street might 
be blocked, and nobody could get by at alL 
But when everybody follows the clear rule of 
turn and turn about, everything is simple, and 
no one has to wait for more than a moment or 
two, and all go smoothly by. 

Would it not be a good thing if we could 
carry tiie " Go '* and " Stop ** rule into other 
things beside the traffic at the street comers? 
Suppose we could do it in the way we talk. 
Perhaps you have seen some boys and girls 
who never seem to have heard of the idea of 
taking their turns. Nobody wants to stop and 
wait for anybody else, but every one must talk 
at once. They go in to dinner and sit down at 
table when grown people are there who may 
have something very important to say, but that 
does not make any difference. They all be- 
gin to chatter at one time and in every direc- 
tion about evers^thing they can think of. 
Clatter, clatter, — rattlety, rattlety,-— off they 
go, kerblang! and no one can hear themselves 
think, much less get a word in through the 
racket ! 

How would it be if we could play as though 
there were a *' Go '* and " Stop " sign right 
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there in the middle of the table? When 
mother and father and the grown-up people 
had something to say, then they would have 
the right of way, and the " Stop " sign wotdd 
be toward the boys and girls, and they would 
all be still and listen* And then when they 
really wanted to say something, they could 
have the "Go" sign, and thej^ could talk. 
And so like the automobiles at tiie comer, 
everybody would have a chance to get some- 
where. In the "Child's Garden of Verses," 
which Robert Louis Stevenson, who loved boys 
and girls, and always in his he;^ was a boy 
himself, wrote for us to read, tiiere is a little 
verse which runs like this: 

"A child should always say what's true 
And speak when he is spoken to. 
And behave mannerly at table ; 
At least as far as he is able." 

But I do not think we ought to stop while 
we are on this subject without saying some- 
thing which may be a sermon to the grown-ups 
too. It is all very well to be sa5ring " Stop " 
to boys and girls so that they won't be noisy 
at the wrong time, and thoughtless, but there 
are times when they have a right to the " Go " 
sign, too. One of the nicest things about 
Theodore Roosevelt — ^that great-hearted man 
whom thousands of people in every part of 
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America loved — ^was that he delighted to romp 
with boys and giris. There is a whole book, 
published not long ago, which is full of the 
letters he wrote to his children and about his 
children, and in those letters he tells how he 
used to go into the children's room at night, 
before they went to bed, and played bears with 
them ; and how, when he was President of the 
United States, and was at his home on Oyster 
Bay one summer, a distinguished gentleman, 
coming to visit him, found the President of 
the United States out in the bam tumbling 
down the hay with the boys and girls. He 
knew that there was a time when children 
ought to have the sign say " Go," and the way 
wide open for fun and happy noise and play. 
And I hope tiiis sermon, which started out to be 
a sermon to children, will get over their shoul- 
ders to fathers and mothers, and grown-up 
people generally, so that they will remember 
not to be keeping the " Stop " sign up as 
though there were not anotfier side. It is a 
good thing for all Christians to remember that 
Jesus, Himself, loved boys and girls; and in 
the Gospels we can read how He watched them 
playing in the market-place, and He told men 
and women that they more often must be 
happy-hearted and care-free like the boys and 
girls. 



Ill 

LIVING ALL YOUR LIFE 

ONCE when I was far away, I got a 
letter from some one whom I love, 
and at the end of it a little boy had 
scrawled a postscript with a pencil. He asked 
me some questions and sent his love, and then 
at the end he said this, " I hope you will live 
all your life." 

Wasn't that a funny tiling to say? It does 
not mean anything, you might think. Of 
course I was going to live all my life whether 
the little boy hoped so or not. It was just as 
though he had said, " I hope you are going to 
live as long as you are going to live," which 
is only hoping something that is boimd to be 
so already. 

But then when I began to think, I saw that 
there was another meaning which could be 
read out of the little boy's words, and a very 
fine meaning, too. " I hope you are going to 
live all your life." Now as a matter of fact, 
there are a great many people who do not live 
all their life. Their life, as the calendar meas- 
ures it, may last for a great many years, but 
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Living All Your Life 19 

for a large part of it, perhaps even for all of 
it, they do not really live. They only drag 
along. They float about like a jellyfish on 
the tide. They get shoved about like sheep. 
They are not dead, but they are only half alive. 

One day I saw a coal cart going along the 
street. There was something the matter with 
the back of it, and a thin stream of coal was 
trickling out and spilling in a black line for 
blocks along the street. I called to the man 
and pointed it out to him, supposing that he 
did not know, but he only looked sulky and 
went on. It was not his coal, and he did not 
care if it was wasted or not. He would not 
even take the trouble to stop the leak, but 
slouched down on his seat and drove on. He 
was the lazy, unfaithful sort of man who ought 
to be discharged and never employed by any- 
body else until he learned better. He was only 
existing, like a clod, stuck up there behind his 
horses. His mind and spirit were not living 
at all. 

I wonder if you have not also seen boys and 
girls who exist, but do not live. They moon 
and trifle through the hours of school; they 
drag along unwillingly when they are sent on 
an errand; they sweep the middle of a room, 
but never touch the corners ; they clean off the 
snow where it is soft, and let it stay where it 
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has been trodden hard. They are not dead 
like sticks and stones, but neither are they, in 
any fine and happy way, alive. 

The one thing about Jesus was that He was 
always alive — alive to everybody and to every- 
thing. He was the livest man that ever was 
upon the earth. He put His whole strength 
and His whole heart into all that God gave 
Him to do. That was why, in spite of all the 
hard things which came to Him, His life was 
full of joy. If we want to try to ht like Him, 
we must remember what the little boy said, 
and live not now and then, and in the things 
that happen to please us, but everywhere ahd 
all our life. 



IV 

THE COW THAT STARTED THE FIRE 

IN a newspaper not long ago there was a 
big full-page advertisement of an insur- 
ance company, and it started out with 
these words, printed in great, black type across 
the top of the page — "Forty-nine years ago 
Mrs. O'Leary's cow started the Chicago fire/' 
Down below there was the picture of a cow 
kicking over a lantern, with Mrs. OXeary 
looking very astcMiished and mortified, and an- 
other picture of a city burning up. 

Mrs. OXeary was an Irish lady who lived 
in a little shanty on the edge of Chicago, and 
in the shed lived Mrs.' OXeary's cow. One 
night she went out to milk the cow, and took a 
lamp with her so that she could see what she 
was doing ; but instead of putting the lamp up 
on a shelf out of harm's way, she put it down 
on the ground near the back feet of the cow. 
Presently the flies bit the cow, or else she did 
not like Mrs.^ O'Leary's milking, and she 
kicked out with her foot. She kicked right 
into the middle of the lamp. Over went the 
lamp ; out ran the oil ; up jumped the fire ; and 
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22 The Cow That Started the Fire 

presently the whole shed was blazing. The 
wind was blowing, and the fire spread from the 
shed to the house, and other houses around, 
and after a while it spread so fast and so far 
that nearly all the city was roaring like a fur- 
nace, and burned in ashes to the ground. 

Of course, Mrs. O'Leary must have been 
terribly sorry, and probably the cow was sorry 
too, — ^unless she was burned up so that she 
could not be. But the damage was done. 
The one kick which knocked the lamp over had 
very nearly destroyed a whole city. 

What Mrs. O'Leary forgot was that a light, 
which is a very useful thing, can also be a very 
dangerous thing. She had no business putting 
it where the cow's kick could reach it. She 
ought to have put it somewhere where it could 
give light and still be safe. 

Moreover, there are any number of people 
who are constantly making mistakes very much 
like Mrs. O'Leary's. Take, for instance, the 
boys and girls, or the men and women, too, 
who have something to say about somebody 
else which may be true, but may be very dis- 
agreeable. They hear something which their 
friend has said which they do not like, or 
something which their friend has done which is 
wrong. They think he ought to know about it, 
and petiiaps he ought. But the way to do is to 
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hold the truth up in kind and careful hands, 
where it cannot do any harm. It is to go to the 
other person and let the light shine in love and 
find out what the difficulty is and get it mended. 
But too often we set the lamp down where it 
can be kicked about by reckless and impatient 
gossip. We speak the thoughtless word of re- 
sentment, we make some ugly criticism of our 
friend, and then somebody else hears It, and 
makes it a little worse, and spreads it every- 
where. The lamp is upset, the fire has begun, 
and presently friendship and love and all sorts 
of sweet, fine things are destroyed. 

Along with all the harm that Mrs. O'l^eary's 
cow did, I hope at least it did this one good 
thing,— to teach her to be more careful after- 
wards as to where she put her lamp. And 
perhaps it will do this other good thing too, to 
teach us to be careful where we drop any reck- 
less words and dangerous comments which 
might get knocked about and blown by gossip 
into the big fires of anger and hate. 



THE BIG DEED OF A UTTLE GIRL 

WHEN we were thinking the last time 
about Mrs. OXeary's cow, and how 
the lamp, which Mrs. O'Leary put 
down where she had no business to put it, was 
kicked over by the cow, and started a fire 
which nearly burned up a whole city, we were 
seeing how much harm a little thing in the 
wrong place can do. But it is nice to-day to 
turn to tiie opposite idea, and to see how much 
good a little good thing in the right place 
can do. 

Up near tiie mountains of Virginia, there is 
a good man who has spent a large part of his 
life trying to help people whom nobody else 
was trying to help. He lived by the railroad, 
where many people came and went, and where 
all the pleasant things of this world of ours 
are to be had. But he knew that up in the 
mountains there were people who had never 
even seen a railroad, and who did not know 
anything at all of what we should imagine we 
could never get along without. TTiey were so 
far away on the mountain-slopes and hidden 
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The Big Deed of a Little Girl 25 

in the little valleys, that the big world outside 
had almost forgotten that they were there. 
Hardly any doctors had gone up to live among 
them, and no schools were there. They lived 
in cabins made of logs, generally with only one 
room, and farmed small pieces of land on the 
mountain-side which they cleared from the 
woods. They had no hospitals to go to when 
they were sick, and no nurses to take care of 
them, and they did not know how to take care 
of themselves, except with the queer remedies 
which old men and women said were good, but 
might really be more harm than help. There 
were no Sunday Schools for the boys and girls 
on Sunday, just as there were no other sort of 
schools the rest of the week; and there was 
no church for the men and women to go to, 
except in scattered places where some travel- 
ling preacher came now and then. 

The good man at the foot of the mountains 
thought of all this and it made him sad. So 
he went up into the mountains to see what he 
could do. He would visit in the people's 
homes, and gather them together and preach to 
them; but he wanted to do more than that. 
He thought how wonderful it would be if he 
could get other men and women to help him, — 
some to give themselves as missionaries in the 
mountains, and those who could not come, to 
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give their money to sustain the work of those 
who could. He thought of what it would 
mean to the little children if he could get 
money to build schoolhouses and teachers to 
keep them open, — ^and what it would mean to 
poor sick people if he could build hospitals — 
and what it would mean to everybody if he 
could build Sunday Schools where boys and 
girls and men and women cotdd hear the story 
of the love of Jesus. 

So he would think and pray and talk to peo- 
ple whom he imagined might be interested, and 
bye and bye his dream began to come true. 
Young men and young women came, to go un- 
der his leadership up into the mountains as 
missionaries and teachers and nurses. People 
from near and far heard of his work and sent 
their gifts, and presently the schoolhouses and 
the hospitals and the churches were built, and 
the work of Jesus among the forgotten people 
was made real. 

But what do you suppose was the thing 
among all others which was the biggest help to 
the good man who had started all that crusade 
of mercy? It was something which a tiny 
girl did. The good man used to go every day 
when the clock hands pointed to twelve o'clock 
into his church and ring the noon bell for the 
people to come and join him in a prayer foi; 
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the mission and all the missionaries. But the 
people never came. They were busy about 
other things, or they forgot. So he knelt 
there and prayed alone. One day while he was 
kneeling, he heard a footstep in the aisle and 
a little girl only tiiree years old, with her doll 
baby in her arms, came and knelt down by him 
and made the doll kneel down too. Every 
day, after that, when he came in the little girl 
came also, and knelt down at his side and kept 
very still while the big man said his prayers. 
And when he was through, he would stand and 
lay his hand upon her head and ask God to 
bless her and make her a missionary too. 

One day he wrote in a paper the story of the 
little girl, and a great many people read it, and 
other papers copied it. Then presently he be- 
gan to hear from people far away, and heard 
even from the people far off on the other side 
of the world who had read of the little girl^ 
and whose hearts had been touched. So they 
told him they were praying too, and they sent 
him their gifts for his missions. The influ- 
ence of the little girl had made itself known to 
the ends of the earth. It seemed a small thing 
when she came in and knelt down and prayed, 
but her coming into the church that day has 
been a power which has made htmdreds of 
people better. 



VI 

GIANTS WHICH WERE NOT THERE 

IN the Old Testament, there are many 
stories of men who are heroes, and it is 
of one of those tiiat I want to tell you 
to-day. The name of the man was Caleb. 

You remember that for a long time the 
people of Israel lived in Egypt and were very 
miserable. Pharaoh, king of Egypt, had made 
them slaves and he worked them cruelly. They 
must build the great cities and montunents of 
Pharaoh, and when they flagged in their work, 
taskmasters struck them with their whips. 
At last there came a leader who dared to go 
to Pharaoh and tell him that he must set the 
people free. That leader, as you know, was 
Moses; and Moses, because he was doing 
God's work, was stronger than Pharaoh. He 
led the people of Israel out from Egypt, across 
the Red Sea and into the Wilderness that lay 
on the other side. Through the Wilderness 
they marched until they came to the border of 
the land which God had promised Moses that 
they might have for their own. So they 
halted there, with the wilderness behind them 
and the beautiful country before; and Moses 
chose twelve men and sent them in to spy out 
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the land, and bring him back word just what 
the country was like, and what sort of people 
lived there. 

After a while, the twelve men came back 
and made their report, but they did not all re- 
port alike. They all agreed that it was a beauti- 
ful country. They said; " It floweth with milk 
and honey." They meant that it was full of 
smooth, soft pastures, where the herds might 
graze, and it was a peaceful land where the 
crops might grow, and the bees could make 
their honey. They brought back a huge cluster 
of grapes, so heavy that they tied it to a pole, 
and two men carried it ; but ten of the men said 
that though it was such a wonderful country, 
they need never hope to get into it. "The peo- 
ple," they said, " are strong that dwell in the 
land, and the cities are walled and very great." 
They said the people were so strong and tall 
that they thought they were giants. 

But the other two men said something very 
different. These were Caleb and Joshua, and 
Caleb was the spokesman of the two. He said 
the people in that land were just ordinary peo- 
ple. Israel would not have any trouble in go- 
ing in and finding their place in that country. 
"Let us go up at once, and possess it," he 
said, " for we are well able to overcome." 

Moses believed Caleb and Joshua, but most 
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of the people believed the ten spies who told 
them of the giants. They commenced to com- 
plain and be afraid. They said they could 
never get into a country which had such ter- 
rible people in it, and that it was no use to try. 
So they turned back into the wilderness, and 
for forty years they wandered there, before 
they ever came back and had another chance to 
get into the Promised Land. 

All the time, Caleb and Joshua were right. 
The people in the land were just ordinary peo- 
ple, as they said; and the children of Israel 
could have gone straight ahead if they had 
been brave enough to try. All they would 
have had to do was to listen to the courageous 
words of the two stout-hearted men. But 
they thought the two men must be wrong, and 
the ten who were afraid were right. 

What was the difference between Caleb and 
Joshua, on the one hand, and the rest of the 
spies, on the other? They all went into ex- 
actly the same land; they all saw exactly the 
same people ; but some of them came back and 
said tfiose people were no more terrible than 
anybody else, and the others said those people 
were giants. How could mei^ look at the same 
things and have such different ideas ? It was 
because they looked at them, some with clear 
eyes of courage, and the others with eyes all 
blurred by their coward hearts. There were 
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no giants there at all. The ten spies who were 
afraid only imagined it, — ^like a boy I know 
who was going along a country path one night, 
and saw a sheep in the shadows, and said he 
had been chased by a bear. 

Where are the boys and girls who will be 
the Calebs and Joshuas of to-day ? There are 
things which need to be done for God, which 
can be done if we will only go boldly forward 
and do them. There is the Promised Land of 
a bigger and a braver life which we can lay 
hold of if we will simply believe that it be- 
longs to us. " Oh, but" — says some one, when 
the chance opens before us for the larger good- 
ness we might win, — " we can never gain that ; 
there are so many difficulties in the way." 
" Of course," says another, " it would be fine 
if we could. But what is the use of trying, 
when there are foes to fight us, and they are 
terrible as giants." Perhaps ten will say that 
for every two who speak courageously. But, 
nevertheless, the two are right. Like Caleb 
and Joshua, if we look with straight eyes which 
see tilings just as they are, remembering God's 
strength to help us, we shall know that there 
is nothing of which we need to be afraid. 
Like Caleb and Joshua, when we stand on the 
borders of our good opportunity, we must say, 
" Let us go up and possess it, for we are well 
able to overcome." 



VII 

THE MEN WHO WOULD NOT STOP 

ONE of the best of the hero stories of 
the Old Testament is the story of 
Gideon. We can go and read about 
him in the Book of Judges. Gideon belonged 
to the people of Israel, and in the time when 
he lived, the Israelites were in bitter misfor- 
tune. The fierce tribes who lived round them 
were stronger than they, and would come into 
the land of Israel and rob the people and carry 
off the growing crops. It had come to be so. 
bad that men hid themselves in the caves and 
in the woods, and no place in the land seemed 
safe. 

But God^s spirit whispered in Gideon's 
heart, and told him he was the man who must 
deliver Israel. He was much surprised at first 
and hardly thought it could be true. But he 
made up his mind that he would believe and 
obey what God had said, and so he sent a 
message to the people of Israel and told them 
to come and rally round him, atid they would 
make an army that should set the nation free. 
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So up men came to Gideon, taking courage 
from his bold words. Thirty-two thousand 
came. It was a great army, but it did not 
seem any too large as compared with the 
armies who were the enemies of Israel, espe- 
cially the tribe whose name was the Midian- 
ites, — a terrible people which had beaten 
Israel many a time before. Yet the spirit of 
God made Gideon do a most remarkable thing. 
He sent word through the camp that if there 
was anybody who was afraid he could go home, 
for he was not wanted ; and out of the thirty- 
two thousand, twenty-two thousand turned 
round and departed. So there were only ten 
thousand who were left. 

Perhaps ten thousand would be enough, 
though I expect a great many people were 
doubtful whether they were. But if they 
doubted a little whether ten thousand men 
could beat the Midianites, what do you sup- 
pose they thought after the next thing had 
happened ? For Gideon took his ten thousand 
men out on the march as though they were go- 
ing into battle, and on the way he led them 
across a running brook. The men were hot 
and tired and thirsty, too, and a great many 
of them did what perhaps you and I would 
have done. They got down on their knees and 
buried their faces in the water, and drank and 
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drank as though they could never get enough. 
But three hundred men did not stop. They 
only dipped up the water m the palms of their 
hands, and lapped it with their tongues and 
went on. Then this is what the spirit of God 
said to Gideon, " By the three hundred men 
that lapped will I save you, and deliver the 
Midianites into thine hand. Let all the other 
people go, every man unto his place." That 
is to say, Gideon was to keep the three hun- 
dred men for his army and send the other 
nine thousand, seven hundred men home. 
Three hundred were all he was to have to go 
against the whole nation of the Midianites. 

It seemed like a wild adventure. What 
could three hundred men do against a nation ? 
But they were three hundred men of a very 
special kind, and they were enough. You can 
read about it in the Book of Judges, and how 
those three hundred put thousands of their 
enemies to flight aiid captured the kings of the 
Midianites after they had chased their peo- 
ple. 

What did it all mean, and what was the rea- 
son that God told Gideon to choose those three 
hundred men, and no others ? It was because 
those three hundred men were of a spirit which 
nothing could stop. Everybody else was 
thinking of how tired and thirsty they were, 
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and forgot about the battle ; but the three hunr 
dred men were thinking so much about the 
battle that they forgot about themselves. They 
were men who had put their whole selves into 
the fight, and they would be stronger than 
thousands and thousands of ordinary people. 

It is a good thing for us to remember that 
all good work for man and God must be done 
by boys and girls and men and women like 
Gideon's three hundred. The other sort are 
not much use when the pinch comes. Results 
worth while cannot be got by those who have 
to stop to be sure they are comfortable before 
they go on to do their duty. 

We can see how this is so in little things as 
well as big ones. Suppose a boy wanted to 
play on a baseball team, and he should write 
the captain of the team a note like this — " I 
would like to play on your nine, but I do not 
like to play on summer days which are too hot, 
and I only like the easy balls batted at my 
place, and please do not let the pitcher throw 
them hard at me.'' Or suppose a man who 
wanted to go into the army should write the 
captain of a company and say, " I would like 
to enlist with you, and I am a very brave sol- 
dier. I will come into your company if you 
have soft beds and do not march too long at 
one time, and have plenty to eat, with a good 
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cook/' What, sort of a soldier do you think 
he would be ? 

And what sort of soldiers for God are boys 
and girls and men and women who really are 
not thinking much about God's battles, but of 
how to make themselves comfortable, — who 
can never come to Sunday School or church 
when it rains, or do the work they promised if 
it does not suit them, or ever really think hard 
and mean hard about God's business? They 
might just as well be cotmted out from 
amongst His soldiers, for they are not of the 
stuff that conquers. But everybody who 
really wants to, can be like the three hundred. 
And the way to do it is to let our thoughts 
and prayers, dwell so on the big brave things 
which God has for us to do, that no laziness 
nor self-indulgence will hold us back when we 
set out to do tiiem. 



VIII 
ONE, LAST, BIG TRY 

ON a wall in France while the great war 
was still going on and the victory was 
not sure, I saw a poster which I 
should like to have you see, too. This was the 
way it looked. In the background there was 
a field where war had been, with the broken 
walls of a house, and a road torn with deep 
ruts where the wagon trains and the cannon 
had passed, and a great gun tilted in the ditch 
where it had lost its wheel. And standing up 
in the front, in his blue uniform and his blue 
steel helmet, was a French soldier, with his 
hands gripped round the throat of a huge, 
black eagle. The eagle was fighting desperately, 
with all the strength of his great wings and 
claws, but his beak was open, and his tongue 
hanging out, and he was being choked almost 
to death. The soldier in the blue uniform and 
the blue helmet stood for the army of France, 
and the big, black eagle for the terrible 
strength of Germany, which France had been 
trying to beat oflF through the long years of 
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war. Across the top of the poster were these 
words — " Pour le supreme effort/' which in 
English means, " For the supreme effort," or, 
in shorter words, " For one, last, great try." 

For many months France had been trying to 
drive the Germans back. For a long time she 
had been fighting that great, black eagle whose 
wings threw a shadow over all the land. 
France had fought at the battle of the Mame, 
had fought on the terrible hills of Verdun, had 
fought imtil it seemed as though all the 
strength of Frenchmen was exhausted, and as 
though it was not possible to try any more. 
But the poster was meant to make them re- 
member that they must still keep on. There 
was to be one, last, great try. The eagle was 
not yet choked. France must not let go until 
the work was finished. 

The difference often between people who 
fail and people who succeed is this, — ^that some 
people try for a while and then get tired and 
stop, and others keep trying until that one, last, 
great try which is enough. Last time we were 
thinking about Gideon and his three hundred 
soldiers, and how most of the soldiers whom 
he had at first were sent back home because at 
the beginning they were thinking of making 
themselves comfortable, and not of doing the 
work for their country and for God. The 
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three hundred men who were Gideon's heroes 
did not think of themselves at the beginning or 
at the end either. They made the first try and 
they made the last try. There are three fine 
words which tell us what they were like when 
the battle had been going on a long time. It 
says, they were " faint, yet pursuing." They 
were very tired, yet they still kept on. They 
kept on until the whole thing which Gideon 
had set out to accomplish was accomplished 
altogether. You remember also what Jesus 
said in His prayer that night before He went 
out to Gethsemane and on to His cross to die. 
He said to His Father in Heaven, "I have 
finished the work which Thou gavest Me to 
do." Can anything be finer than for us to try 
every day to be so faithful to the end in every 
duty that we could say that we also had 
finished our work, even to the one, last, big try ? 



IX 
WHEN THE UGHT SHINES THROUGH 

NOW and then we go into a room in 
somebody's house and see sitting on 
a table a beautiful lamp. It may be 
made of bronze, or perhaps of painted and 
gilded wood, but the thing we will notice most 
about it will be its shade. I remember one I 
saw the other day which was made o£ small 
glass pieces, fastened together like a mosaic. 
In the lamp and imdemeath the shade is an 
electric bulb, and of course when the lamp is 
not being used, the light is turned out. 

The shade of that lamp is very costly. If 
you looked at it when the lamp was not lit you 
might realize that it was a very handsome 
thing, but you never really see how handsome 
it is until the lamp is lighted. Then all the 
many coloured pieces of glass flash into radi- 
ance like jewels. The whole shade is turned 
into another thing. It becomes the central 
spot of beauty in the room, and it catches your 
eye immediately when you come in. 

What is it which has happened when the 

light is turned on in the lamp? Light may 
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have been in the room before. Perhaps the 
daylight was pouring in through the windows, 
or in the evening other lights ire lit along the 
wall. But these do not show the beauty of the 
lamp-shade. They make you see it is there, 
they show what it is made of, but .the loveliness 
witiiin it does not wake until the light inside 
begins to shine. The light must be back of it 
It must shine through it before you see how 
wonderful it is. 

It is the same way with the stained glass 
windows in a church. Go into the church at 
night when there is no light behind the win- 
dows, and they are black and meaningless. 
You cannot see the figures which are there. 
But then when the light comes behind the win- 
dows, and the sun streams through their glass, 
they flash into all their wonderful meaning. 
Here are the wings of angels where there was 
only a dark smear before. Here is the face of 
Jesus where there was only a vague fragment 
of the ^adowed glass. The light is coming 
through, and ever3rthing is beautiful. 

It is so also with the hearts of boys and girls 
and older people too. They are never really 
beautiful until there is a light which can shine 
through tiiem. Just as the lamp-shade is not 
splendid until something is turned on and 
glows within, so our lives are dull and colour- 
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less until the light is turned on in us. Men 
may say, " Look what God has given to that 
boy or girl. He has made their lives out of 
costly material. He has given them every 
chance, but somehow they are dull and gloomy 
and nobody is the happier for being where 
they are." What is wrong? It is that God's 
light is not burning in their hearts. They are 
not beautiful because nothing beautiful is shin- 
ing through. 

There is an old proverb which says, "A 
merry heart maketh a cheerful countenance," 
and there is a better beauty than just the beauty 
of people's bodies and the features in their 
faces. It is the beauty of the expression which 
they carry, the light that looks out of their 
eyes, the kindness whidi shines about them. 
Only God can give that beauty, when the light 
of His thoughts is lit within our hearts so that 
He is shining upon the sight of others when- 
ever they look at us. 



NO ACCIDENTS TO-DAY 

THE other day I saw on the street a 
wagon which had on it a printed 
sign, and this is what the sign said — 



" NO ACCIDENTS TO-DAY. 
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Then, presently, I saw some other wagons and 
automobiles with the same sign on them, and 
I understood that a great many people were 
trying at one time to set everybody to think- 
ing how to make everybody be more careful. 

The trouble with accidents is that generally 
people never think of them imtil after they 
have happened. If they did, there would be 
fewer of them. I expect all of you boys and 
girls have read about Peter Rabbit, and you 
know the terrible thing that happened to Peter 
Rabbit's father. His mother told Peter about 
it one day to try to make Peter not be so care- 
less. Mr. Rabbit went into Mr. McGregor's 
garden, where he had no business to go, and 
he got put in a pie by Mrs. McGregor, which 
he certainly could not have liked at all, and 
whidi I am sure he never meant when he went 
into the garden. 
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Every day, in this great country of ours, 
things are happening to real people, which are 
just as bad, or worse, than what happened to 
Feter Rabbit's father. Every day hundreds 
of people are being hurt, and some people are 
being killed, who need not be killed or hurt at 
all. Somebody jumps oflE a street-car or rail- 
road-train before it stops, and is knocked 
down and caught tmder the wheels. Some- 
body goes across the street without looking, 
and is struck down by a wagon or a car which 
comes suddenly out from behind something 
else. A reckless boy who thinks he will show 
oflE and let other people see how fast he dares 
to drive, dashes over a railroad crossing with- 
out stopping to see whether a train is coming, 
and there is a frightful collision. The auto- 
mobile is smashed and the people in it are 
killed. Or a car comes speeding down the 
street in a city without looking to see whether 
another one may come out from a cross street, 
and in trying to get out of the way it swerves 
and runs up on the sidewalk. I know of an 
automobile which did that a while ago, and 
two little children who were pla3ring on the 
sidewalk were terribly hurt, so that one of 
them died. I suppose the boy who was driv- 
ing that car will never get over the shame and 
sorrow of it as long as he lives. Of course, he 
would say it was an accident, but it was an ac- 
cident that ought never to have happened. It 
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did happen because he did not think first and 
set himself to be so careful that accidents 
would be impossible. 

The sign which I saw, and which I am 
showing you to-day, is a good one for every 
person to look at and think about. We can 
save ourselves and others a good deal of pain 
and suffering if we make up our mind before- 
hand that there shall be 
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instead of waiting to be sorry for them after 
they have happened. 

Then, beside this sort of accident we have 
been thinking of, there is another kind also 
which we can prevent. This other kind is 
made up of the wrong things we say and do 
which seem to slip out almost witiiout our 
knowing it, and which make us sorry after 
they are said and done. A boy loses his 
temper and strikes a smaller boy, and hurts 
him very much, and he wonders how he ever 
happened to do it. A little girl says some 
sharp, ugly thing to her mother, and she sees 
the sudden look of disappointment in her 
mother's face, and she is so ashamed that she 
would give almost anything if she could take 
it back. Men and women, too, — ^just like boys 
and girls of a bigger size — go blundering along 
so many times, and by some wretched accident; 
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it seems, give way to the temper and the fool- 
ish, mean desire, which may hurt deeply the 
very people they love most. And when any of 
us have made mistakes like these, we say, " I 
did not mean it; it was an accident. It just 
somehow came out when I was not thinking, 
and I never intended it." But it is too late 
to say that theiL A father said once to his 
boy who had done wrong, " You tell me that 
you did not mean to, and I believe you, but you 
ought to have meant not to." That is one 
thing which can keep us safe. We must 
" mean not to," mean it beforehand, and mean 
it hard. It will not do to go blundering along, 
not on the watch against evil, and likely to be 
knocked over in any unguarded minute, and 
then just to pick ourselves up and whimper 
that we did not mean it. Forewarned is fore- 
armed. Before temptations and dangers come, 
we must ask God to make us quick to see, quick 
to know, and quick to choose, so that we can 
keep ourselves from evil and be strong for 
everything that is right. 

" No accidents to-day," no unintended blun- 
derings and wrong-doings that we fall into of 
a sudden! Let us take this for our watch- 
word every morning, " Set Thou a watch, O 
Lord, upon my lips; shield Thou my heart 
from evil ; help me to see and choose the path 
of right." 



XI 

THE GARDENS OF GOD 

ONE of the most interesting things 
which come to us in the spring-time 
of the year is the seed catalogue — 
just such as this one I haye in my hand. You 
pick it up, and it is all full of bright pictures 
of the flowers which you can grow if you send 
and buy the seed which the catalogue tells 
about. Here are roses — red and white and 
yellow. And here are sweet peas, pansies and 
heliotrope, and every sort of lovely sweet- 
smelling pretty thing. I shotdd think that 
every boy and girl who had a little plot in the 
front yard, or the back yard, would want to 
be getting seed, and digging up the bed to put 
them in. Then, presently, all the barren places 
would be beautiful, and the bare fences would 
be clambered over with vines, and the sweet 
smell of flowers would be all around the house. 
But this is not the only sort of seed cata- 
logue, and there is another sort of flowers 
which are even better than those this tells 
about. If any one should ask you which sort 
of flowers you would rather have — ^some that 
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come up in spring and summer, and then die 
down when the winter begins^ or flowers that 
bloom and are sweet all through the year, you 
wotdd surely say that you would like best the 
ones which kept sweet always. 

If you want that sort of flowers, where do 
)TOU suppose you find the book which tells you 
what the seeds are? It is this book, here — 
this Bible of ours,— and the seeds that are in 
it are the seeds of the lovely thoughts of God. 
We take out of it the things which it tells us, 
and plant its sayings in our hearts. And then, 
after a while, the thoughts which have taken 
root there have grown up into flowers of what 
we say and what we do. 

Here are some of the seeds we can find 
there. " Little children, love one another." 
Suppose we put that seed in our hearts and let 
it grow. Then instead of quarrelling and un- 
kind words there would be cheerful smiles and 
friendly greetings, and a loving sort of way of 
treating everybody, so that there wotdd be 
sweetness wherever we were. 

Then here is another sort of seed. " Be ye 
kind one to another.'* If that seed were 
planted in us, we should never be selfish nor 
Btingy with toys or candy or money, and not 
thoughtless to make a noise in the house where 
some one is sick, or slamming the door when 
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the baby is asleep. But we should be remem- 
bering other people, and careful to see what 
kind thing we can do and think^ for them. 

Then once more here is another seed, " Bear 
ye one another's burdens, and so fulfill the law 
of Christ." A great many people go about the 
world with so much heavy work they have to 
do that they are like people with great weights 
on their backs to make them stoop, and make 
them very tired as they walk. When Jesus 
was on earth. He was always helping other 
people bear their burdens, always making it 
easier for every one because He was by to 
help. If you and I get the seed of the 
thought of Him in our heart, we should want 
to do as He did. We should be trying at 
home, and at school, and wherever else we are, 
to. help other people who get so tired because 
they have so much to do. We should be think- 
ing what we can do for our mothers, and how 
we can help the servants by not making need- 
less work through our own carelessness, and 
how we can keep our rooms straight, so that 
some one else won't have to do it, and shovel 
off the snow when nobody is there to do it. 
Everywhere we are we can be helping those 
we love not to have such a heavy load upon 
them, because we have reached up and taken 
hold of it ourselves. . 
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Then those who know us would look at us 
and think that we are like God's gardens, 
filled with the flowers whidi He has planted 
and made to grow, flowers which every day 
would be blooming in gentle, loving words, and 
kind and helpful deeds. And I think if 
fathers and mothers had to choose between 
flowers in yards and flowers in the hearts of 
their boys and girls, they would choose the 
flowers in the hearts, and be glad that out of 
God's great seed book they had found His 
seed and planted it 
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XII 

THE SOLDIER WHO FORGOT 

HIMSELF 

IN a hospital in France, after a great battle 
of the war, a soldier was brought in, ter- 
ribly wounded, and he asked that the 
chaplain be sent for to see him. There he lay 
still on his stretcher, for he was too badly 
hurt yet to be lifted, with the handles of the 
stretcher resting across the head and foot of 
the iron bed. His gray eyes were very full of 
pain, and his face was drawn, but he was not 
making any complaint. 

In the days while he lingered there he told 
the chaplain many things about himself, and 
about his home and his mother. He said that 
he wanted to be a member of his mother's 
church, and so the chaplain baptized him, there 
in the hospital ward, while two nurses stood 
by his side and the other men were very silent, 
looking on. 

Once the chaplain was asking him about the 
night when he was hurt. He was a sergeant, 
and he was in command of a party of men who 
were out between the trenches mending wire 
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and scouting along the German lines. While 
they were moving through the shadows, the 
Germans opened fire. He was shot, though 
none of the other men were touched. They 
picked him up and carried him back into the 
American lines, and so he was sent to the 
hospital. And when he was asked about it, 
this is all he said: " I certainly was proud that 
none of the other boys got hurt." 

You see he was in command. He was re- 
sponsible for the lives of those other men. He 
was not troubled very much that he himself 
had been terribly wounded. He was only 
thinking how glad he was that he had brought 
the others in safe. 

Often and often that chaplain has remem^ 
bered those words, and he does not think that 
finer ones were ever spoken. How different 
many things would be if all boys and girls and 
men and women had the same spirit which 
those words express. There are some who do 
terrible harm to others — ^thc boy who starts 
at school the evil influence of the dirty story 
whidi little boys may listen to and have the 
innocence of their thoughts all poisoned; the 
girl who welcomes some mean rumour and in- 
jures another's reputation, or encourages the 
immodesty which may hurt the lives of other 
girls whom die may never even see. They may 
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seem to come out of the wrong they have done 
without very much harm to themselves, but 
they have harmed others, and the harm they 
have done to those others is their lasting 
shame. Suppose instead we should always live 
so that we could say, like the wounded soldier, 
" I certainly am glad that none of the others 
got hurt, that nothing I have ever said or done, 
or left tmdone, has put some other boy or girl 
in danger/* 

He was a leader and felt responsible for his 
comrades ; but so are we. Every boy and girl 
who bears the name of Jesus is commissioned 
by Him to be a leader to help his or her com- 
panions and keep them safe. The most beau- 
tiful thing that was said about Jesus on His 
cross, even though His enemies said it, was in 
these words, " He saved others." Shall we not 
see whether we cannot "save others" and make 
all lives stronger and soimder because we have 
been by their side?. 



XIII 
THE FLOWER THAT WAS NOT AFRAID 

ONE day as I was coming down the 
street and thinking about what I 
should preach to the boys and girls 
on Sunday, I saw what seemed to me the very 
loveliest text that any one could find. I was 
walking with head bent down, because I was 
thinking, and there I spied it on the ground. 
Along the yard which bordered the side- 
walk there was a granite curbing, and the 
sidewalk went hard and solid up to the curbing 
except in one tiny place where a piece was 
broken out and there was a little earth. In 
that earth, a violet had taken root and grown, 
and it was blossoming just as though it had a 
whole wide garden of its own to grow in. 

I cannot take all the boys and girls who 
may read these words and show them that 
particular violet because you may live far 
away from the city where it grows, but if you 
keep your eyes open on the streets where you 
live, some day you may find a little flower 
growing in just such a place as that, or you 
will walk down a country road, and there be- 
tween the cart tracks a tall corn-flower or a 
piece of golden-rod may be growing, just as 
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though nothing which could break it down 
would ever come near. 

Suppose the little violet, or any flower like 
it, had said to itself, " What is the use of my 
trying to grow? Other flowers are in their 
well tended beds, with plenty of good soil 
and air and the chance to spread their roots; 
other flowers are safe behind the fences of 
their gardens, and I am here on the edge of 
the sidewalk, where some careless person may 
come and crush me as I try to grow. What is 
the use of beginning at all ? " 

But evidently the violet never said that to 
itself. It found itself in a very cramped 
place, but it set out to make the best of it tihat 
it could. And after a while, in spite of every- 
thing, it had grown and bloomed, and here 
we are thinking about it and talking about it 
to-day, which is more than has happened to 
himdreds of other violets which had all their 
gardens to make them beautiful. 

It is not the place we have to grow in, for 
flowers or for people either, but the way we 
set ourselves to grow, that counts. We ad- 
mire the little violet all the more because it 
blossomed against odds. And the people 
whom the world admires most are those who 
have grown great lives out of a little oppor- 
tunity. David Livingstone — ^that great hero 
missionary who lived and died to help save 
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the pitiful folk of Africa, and who was so 
honoured by all the world that they buried his 
body in Westminster Abbey, among great 
warriors and kings — ^began his life as a poor 
boy working in a cotton mill in Scotland. 
The greatest life of all — ^the life of Jesus — ^had 
its boyhood in a carpenter shop in a little un- 
important town. 

Sometimes boys and girls make the poor 
mistake of thinking they can never do anything 
worth while because they have nothing much 
to begin with. One says at school, " There are 
so many who are brighter than I am, there 
are others who have had chances which I have 
never had. What can I ever do ? ** Or some 
may be discouraged because they are poor 
and they think that the children who are rich 
have opportunities which they can never equal 

What is the use for me to try? " they say. 

I am crowded and cramped all around. If I 
try to be an3rthing, some difficulty may come 
along and crush me.** 

But that is not the truth. The violet grow- 
ing in the tiny comer teaches us what the truth 
is. The smallest place may grow the flower, 
and out of the smallest chance may grow the 
boy and girl and man and woman whom God 
will make great and beautiful. What He 
tells us is to be courageous, and to be sure that 
we make the very best of what we have. 






XIV 

TRAINING THE WILD ELEPHANTS 

THE other day I took some boys and 
girls out to where the circus had just 
come to town. On the big vacant lot, 
hundreds of men were going about — every man 
in his own place, and all working together with 
wonderful quickness, because they all knew 
how. They were stretching the canvas of the 
huge tent and driving down the tent pegs to 
hold its ropes; they were wheeling the wagons, 
and the animal cages here and there. But 
among all the things which were going on, the 
one that the boys and girls liked most, was to 
watch an elephant There he was, with his 
keeper telling him what to do, and he was not 
standing around, doing nothing and eating 
peanuts, either. He had a big cushion tied 
on his head and he was helping to roll the 
cages into place. He would march around 
behind a cage and plant his great forehead 
against the back of it and give a push, and the 
cage would commence to roll as though a 
locomotive engine had butted into it Back 
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and forth, to cage after cage, the big elephant 
went, and presently he had rolled them to 
where they were supposed to be. 

As we watched him, I began to think how 
curious all that would have seemed to the ele- 
phants, where that big elephant came from. 
He did not begin his life by walking around 
and being obedient to what his keeper told 
him; he started life way off in the middle of 
the forests of Africa, or in the hills of India. 
He roamed with a herd of wild elephants 
through the trees and did exactly as he pleased ; 
and now, it was wonderful to think that he was 
walking around in the middle of a city, with 
boys and girls almost under his heels, and 
hardly even noticing them out of his wise old 
eyes, as though he had too much business on 
hand to bother. 

All the elephants we see in circuses were 
wild elephants once, or else their fathers and 
mothers were. They were captured and 
trained. I know a man who used to live in 
India, and he had a little baby elephant. He 
had a greyhoimd, too, and the greyhound 
used to run round the screened porch of his 
bungalow and jump over his bed, and the little 
elephant, lumbering along behind, would try 
to do as the greyhound did; but he could not 
jump over the bed and generally fell in the 
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middle. When the man sat at table, eating 
his dinner, the little elephant stood behind him, 
and when the man would take a glass in his 
hands and lift it up to his lips, the elephant 
would run his trunk under his arm and snatch 
his bread while he could not help it, and run 
away. I think that elephant was like some 
boys and girls; he had not been trained very 
well. 

How do you suppose they capture the wild 
elephants? They do it by the tame ones. 
Out in the forests, where the herds of wild 
elephants rove, men will build a great sfock- 
ade of pointed logs like a fence, all round 
in a solid circle, with only one opening, — and 
at that opening, a heavy gate lifted up and 
fastened so that when the ropes are cut, it will 
drop down and bar the opening. Wild ele- 
phants are driven toward the stockade, and 
tame elephants, which have been let loose 
among them, lead them in. Then the gate is 
closed, and the wild elephants cannot get out. 
But still, no man would dare go in among 
them, so two tame elephants are sent in. 
Those two will pick out one of the wild ele- 
phants and go and get one on each side of him 
and push in against him and squeeze the breath 
out of him, until he cannot move; and then 
a man will come in and chain his feet. Then 
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he will put hay before him, and water; but at 
first the wild elephant will not eat Every 
day, though, the man will come and put food 
before him again, and presently the elephant 
will stop being afraid of him, and after a while 
he will begin to obey the man and do what the 
man tells him to do. 

It seems a f tmny thing, but it is true, that 
all of us have got our own wild elephants ; and 
what we need to do is to train some tame ones 
to make the wild ones learn to behave- 
" Where do / have any wild elephants ? " I 
hear a boy or girl say. And the answer is — 
inside! The wild elephants are the things in 
us which go rampaging around and making 
trouble. 

For one, there is the greedy elephant In 
the cotmtries where wild elephants roam, the 
people who live near them sometimes have a 
terrible time. The elephants may come at 
night and eat up all their gardens, and trample 
down what they do not eat. So, the greedy 
elephant in boys and girls roams around to 
see what he can devour. He never thinks of 
anybody else. He is always hungry, and he 
helps himself just to whatever he can get. 
We need to call in two nice tame elephants, 
the name of one of which is Patience, and the 
name of the other is Politeness: and they must 
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squeeze the greedy elephant in between them 
until he is ready to behave. 

Then there is the lazy elephant. The ele- 
phant in the jimgle does not do anybody any 
good; he just roams round and pleases him- 
self, and stands in the shade and fans the flies. 
But the trained elephant is a wonderful worker, 
just like the one I told you of at the circus. 
There are boys and girls who have part of 
themselves trained and part not, like a herd of 
elephants with some tame ones and some wild 
ones. They work gloriously in the things 
which interest them ; but they would like to go 
off, like the lazy elephant, and hide when they 
are asked to help around the house instead of 
lying in a hammock, and go down the hot road 
on an errand instead of resting in the shade. 
When it comes to playing, they never get tired ; 
but when it comes to disagreeable work, they 
are sure that they are so weak they will prob- 
ably die. It is the lazy elephantf which is 
making trouble, and needs to be trained. Boys 
and girls must say to themselves: " If we are 
strong for pleasant things, we must be strong 
for the drudgery too;" and the good ele- 
phants of " I can " and ** I will '* mardi up to 
the lazy elephant, and tell him that his big 
strength has got to learn how nice it is to get 
to work. 
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Then there is the wicked elephant In the 
jungle, people call him the " rogue elephant," — 
the wild, bad-tempered one that does vicious 
things. In many of us there are the rogue 
elephants of hot temper, and the overbearing 
spirit of the bully or the tease. But when 
these things are tamed and trained by the good 
elephants of Courage and Unselfishness, their 
strength too is turned to good things, and the 
powers in our heart are bigger than they were 
before. 

There is a beautiful saying of St. Paul, 
that we must "bring every thought into 
captivity to the mind of Christ." That is what 
we must do with all wild, untamed things in 
us ; we must make them tame to answer to His 
wiU. 



XV 
MENAGERIE MANNERS 

HAVE you ever been in a menagerie 
at the time when they feed the ani- 
mals? I was, not long ago, in the 
menagerie in Central Park, New York, and I 
remember it yet. There in a long, low house 
were two rows of cages with iron bars in front. 
On one side were the cages of the tigers and 
the lions. On the other there were leopards and 
hyenas, a big pool where the hippopotamus 
wallowed in the water, and a small pool where 
there was a little seal. Presently, in came a 
man with a whole wheelbarrow full of raw, 
red meat, and such a noise as began then you 
never heard. The little seal barked and 
squealed and made more noise than almost 
anything. The hyena howled, the leopards 
sprang back and forth behind their bars and 
snarled and showed their teeth, and the big 
lions opened their mouths and roared. There 
were the lions and the Mrs. Lions, and they all 
roared together. One of them was named 
Helen, — ^her name was on the cage, and that 
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is the way I knew it — ^and she roared the worst 
of all. When the man brought the meat in 
front of their cages and took big pieces of it 
and flung it through the bars, what do you 
suppose they did then? Do you suppose they 
politely waited their turn, and each one took a 
piece of meat as it came? They did not. 
They grabbed for it with their big paws, and 
snatched it as it came through the bars. Helen 
jumped clear over the back of another lion to 
get at a piece which she saw coming, and when 
she had seized it she went off to a comer of 
the cage, snarling, to eat it by herself. 

No one could help thinking what peculiar 
manners there were in the animal family. 
There did not seem to be any politeness at all. 

I wonder if some boys and girls I know of 
have learned their manners from the lions, be- 
cause it does seem as though they had habits 
like them. Do you know any little boy who 
when the waffles come in for breakfast wants 
to take two for himself the very first helping 
and leave the other two for all the rest of the 
family? Have you seen any little girls who 
when the chicken comes on commence to 
clamour for the white meat and want to know 
if they cannot be helped first? And who do 
you know who when they go into a room pick 
themselves out the softest chair and sit down 
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before anybody else? Don't you think that 
they have learned menagerie manners ? 

But not all are like that, and nobody needs 
to be like that, for, after all, the other way is 
so much nicer. You remember the beautiful 
story of Sir Philip Sidney, who was lying 
wounded on the battle-field and some one 
brought him a cup of water. He would not 
take it, but directed that it should be given to 
a soldier who lay wounded beside him. " His 
needs," he said, " are worse than mine." He 
did not think of himself, but of the other first. 

There are fine words in one of St. Paul's 
letters where he speaks of people " in honour 
preferring one another." He meant that all, 
with courtesy and loving-kindness, should be 
putting others forward, and not themselves. 
To do that is to live knightly lives like Sir 
Philip Sidney. It is to have the manners of 
Christians, and the mind of Christ 



XVI 

THE SMILEY MAN 

THE other day when I was sitting in a 
street-car and began looking around, 
I saw a picture up above one of the 
windows of a man with a very cheerful grin-ny 
face. Under the picture it said, " We have a 
smile for you ! " The man whose picture it 
was is the manager of a savings bank, and 
what he meant you to imderstand by having 
his cheerful face and that " We have a smile 
for you ! " there in the car was that if you 
come to his bank he will shake hands and take 
the dollar you bring to put there just as if he 
were taking a rich man's thousand dollars, and 
seem just as glad to see you as if you were his 
dearest friend. By being pleasant and wel- 
coming like that he thinks that a great many 
people would want to come to his bank. 

You know how it is, too, when you go into 
stores and buy something you want. Some- 
times it seems as though all the clerks there 
were saying "We have a smile for you!" 
They come hurrying forward to see what you 
want and show you everything they have and 
try to find exactly the thing you are looking 

for. Then you think that is a nice store to 
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come and buy things from, and tell all your 
friends to go there too. But sometimes you 
go into a store where everything is very dif- 
ferent. The clerks look at you over their 
shoulders from behind the counters and come 
lagging along as though they did not care 
whether they waited on you or not They 
look as though they were almost sorry you 
came in, and you commence to think you are 
sorry yourself. The next time you want to buy 
anything you do not go to that store, and you 
tell other boys and girls that you would not 
advise them to go either. 

People who manage stores have to be very 
careful to have the "We have a smile for 
you ! " kind of clerks. They know that clerks 
like these increase business, because people 
want to come to the stores where they are. 
They know they must get rid of the kind of 
clerk who looks grumpy and out of temper 
when you come in. They say, "That clerk 
may be a very nice man, he may treat his fam- 
ily very well, and not have any other bad 
habits, but he is so doleful and gloomy in his 
ways he is no kind of clerk to have in a store." 
So they tell him that they don't need him any 
more, and out he goes. 

That is the way people do when they think 
about the business in which they are making 
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money. But there is a bigger and finer thing 
even than that kind of business. It is the 
work of God which you and I must be trying 
to help. We must be wanting to make God's 
place so pleasant and welcoming that every- 
body will want to come and find the things God 
has for them there. 

I wonder if you ever noticed among boys 
and girls, and men and women, too, the differ- 
ence between those who look as though they 
were saying, " We have a smile for you I " and 
the other kind who seem to be saying something 
very different? A new boy comes into the 
Sunday School class, and the other boys look 
him all over with an imf riendly stare, as much 
as to say, " Well, what is he coming in here 
for?" A new girl comes into the auxiliary 
circle, and if her clothes are not as fine as 
some of the others, perhaps those others look 
at her as much as to say, " Now, I wonder who 
she is?" And then in church on Sunday 
mornings when a stranger comes into a pew, 
there are some people who will turn around 
very sharply, as though they had suddenly 
got an exceedingly bad crick in the back of 
their necks, or edge around in the comer of a 
pew, very much like Miss Muffet. made un- 
comfortable because a large spider had sud- 
denly dropped down in her neighbourhood. 
Do you suppose boys and girls and men and 
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women who get that kind of a look want to 
come back to that kind of Sunday School or 
that church ? No. They say, " The people in 
that Sunday School and that church may be 
very good in some respects, but they do not 
make you think they want you to be there. 
The next time I am going somewhere else." 

But then the pleasant thing is that there are 
always a great many people in God's house 
who are like the man with the cheerful face, 
who wanted every one to think he was saying, 
"We have a smile for you!" When new 
scholars come to the Sunday School, and 
strangers come to the church, they are just as 
glad as they can be. They make a place for 
them on the seat, and introduce them to the 
other boys and girls, and tell them what the 
lesson is. Or in church they show them the 
places in the Prayer Book, or tell them the 
number of the h)rmns, and after service shake 
hands and say they certainly hope they will 
come again. Every one who has been treated 
like that goes away feeling happy and glad, 
and as though they had been near to God, be- 
cause God's children had treated them in God's 
loving and friendly way. 

Wouldn't it be nice if we could carry on our 
faces always a look that made everybody know 
that we were sa3ring, " We have a smile for 
you"? 



XVII 
THE ONLY WAY TO FLY 

ALL over a city one day there came 
floating down little white things that 
looked like snowflakes. People picked 
them up where they fell. They were pieces of 
white paper with something printed on them. 
On the outside they had these words, 
" Dropped from an aeroplane." 

An aeroplane had been flying past in the 
sky, over all the streets and houses, and it had 
dropped down a message which the government 
wanted people to read. The man who was fly- 
ing the aeroplane was Lieutenant Maynard. 
He was a minister before the war, and is a 
minister again now. But during the war he 
went to serve the country, and just after the 
war he won the race through the skies from 
the eastern side of this great continent, over to 
the Pacific coast, by aeroplane and back again. 

When I picked up one of those pieces of 

paper and saw his name on it, I began to think 

what marvellous things the aeroplanes had come 

to be. This very one which dropped the paper 

perhaps was the one which had flown across 

the continent. Miles and miles and thousands 

of miles it had been, along the blue highways, 
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up among the clouds, over cities arid towns 
and roads and fields, over the mountains and 
rivers, speeding more swiftly than the birds. 
And I remembered also how just a few months 
ago for the first time aeroplanes crossed the 
whole, wide ocean, flying from Newfound- 
land down to the Azores and then to Portugal 
in the old world, and how not long afterwards 
a great air-ship from England came sailing 
over and landed in New York, and then floated 
up from the ground once more with all its 
crew of men and sailed home again. After a 
while, perhaps, the aeroplanes and the air-ships 
will make travelling in the skies as safe as 
travelling on the ground, and we may be just 
as accustomed to going that way as now we 
are accustomed to take a train. Things that 
seemed impossible will be familiar matters of 
every day. 

When we think of this, it is very interesting 
to look back and understand how it came about 
that men have learned to fly. It has happened 
in quite a different way from what they imag- 
ined at first. The first thing they tried to do 
was to make wings for themselves like a bird. 
They built a framework and covered it with 
something which would beat against the air, 
and fastened it on to their arms and shoulders 
and imagined that they could fly. About four 
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hundred years ago there was an Italian al- 
chemist who came to Scotland, and he said 
that he had made himself some wings with 
which he could fly from Scotland right over 
across the sea to Prance. So he strapped the 
wings to his shoulders and climbed up to the 
top of a high wall of the castle at Edinborough 
so as to get a good start, while all the people 
stood below and watched. But instead of fly- 
ing he fell head over heels, kerflop, down to 
the ground, and broke one of his legs. Then 
what do you suppose he said to explain why he 
could not fly as he said he was going to do? 
He said that the feathers he made his wings 
out of must be chicken feathers, and so they 
flew back toward the barnyard ; and if he had 
had eagle's feathers in his wings instead, he 
could have flown up into the sky. 

But that was not the fact, and I suppose 
everybody knew it. After a while men found 
out that they could never fly with wings they 
made and strapped onto their own arms. 
They had to find some other way if ever they 
were to journey through the air. 

So at last this was what they found out 
They must fly not by trying to do it them- 
selves, but by using the wits God had given 
them, and the materials God had put here in 
the world for them to use, so that they could 
make something which would fly witii them 
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and carry them through the air when they 
could not carry themselves. They took the 
wood which had grown in the forest that God 
had planted; they took the linen that was 
woven out of the flax and made it into wings ; 
they took the steel which was hammered out 
of the iron that had come from the mines, and 
made it into an engine ; they took the gasoline 
which was made from the oil that came from 
the wells — and out of all these things they 
made an aeroplane. Then, when they had got 
it made, all that a man needed to do was to 
climb in it and touch a few buttons and levers, 
and the beautiful, graceful thing rises from 
the ground and lifts itself and the man in it 
and carries him through the air. 

And that is just the way it is, not only with 
flying, but with something else also. That is 
the way it is when men try to be good. They 
cannot do it by themselves. They cannot soar 
up to the heavens of good desires through their 
own strength. They must find out how to get 
something underneath them which will carry 
them, and that something is prayer. Prayer 
is like the wings of the aeroplane. It carries 
us up where we cannot go by ourselves. It 
helps us to see where we cannot see and go 
where we could not go. Whenever we want 
to climb to the heights, we must ask God to let 
us fly with His wings. 



XVIII 

WHO SITS AT THE HEAD? 

A LITTLE boy said to his mother one 
day when his father was away, 
" Mother, when we go down to dinner 
to-day, I am going to sit at the head and serve." 
I do not know whether the little boy realized 
it, but there is a very sweet idea in his words, 
none the less. Perhaps he was thinking only 
of sitting at the head, and of how important he 
would feel in his father's place. But he had 
an idea also of what must come with being at 
the head. He would sit at the head and serve. 
Suppose somebody was sitting at the head 
of the table with a big pile of plates before 
him, one for each member of the family, and 
when the roast beef, or whatever it was, was 
brought in, that somebody at the head of the 
table should cut himself off a nice piece and 
put it on the top plate and commence to eat 
while your plate and all the others stood 
empty. Wouldn't you be astonished, and 
wouldn't you think that a queer way for any- 
body to do at the head of the table ? You ex- 
pect that the person who sits there will not 
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help hunself first, but help all the family, and 
only at the end does he come to himself. He 
does not save for himself, either, the best piece, 
but mother will have what he thinks she will 
like best, and all the guests will be helped ac- 
cording to what they like, and the boys and 
girls in their turn, and he himself last of all. 
That is what it means to sit at the head. It is 
the place of honour, but it is also the place of 
service. 

And that is the way the Lord Jesus wants it 
to be with ever3rthing which has to do with 'the 
family, and ever3rthing which has to do with 
the big family of all Christian people. The 
one that sits at the head must serve. That 
was what He did. "I am among you,'* He 
said, " as he that serveth." He said that the 
greatest and finest life, and the life which is 
most like God, is the one that thinks first of 
others, and serves others most. 



XIX 

THE DANGEROUS DWARFS 

ALL boys, and a good many girls, too, 
love to read tales of adventure, and 
hardly anybody who has lived in the 
last hundred years had more thrilling ad- 
ventures than a man named Henry M. Stan- 
ley. Stanley went out to Africa to find Liv- 
ingstone. Livingstone, the great missionary, 
had disappeared there in the depths of the dark 
continent. For months nobody had heard of 
him, and no one knew whether he had been 
killed by African tribesmen, or had died some- 
where in the jungle, or whether he might be 
still alive, but lost in the wilderness. So the 
publisher of a great newspaper got hold of 
Stanley and sent him to try to find Livingstone. 
He was to get a caravan of black men to help 
him blaze a road through the forests and 
jungles of Africa, and take presents to buy his 
way through the lands of the savage chiefs, 
and search everywhere until he found tidings 
of the man he was sent to find. 
So into the tangled ways of Africa Stanley 

plunged, seeking along hundreds of miles for 
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tidings of Livingstone. At last he found him, 
too, but only after he had gone through diffi- 
culties and dangers that make the blood tingle 
to read of. What do you suppose, among all 
the tilings he encountered, was the very dead- 
liest danger of all ? 

Stop and imagine what you would think the 
worst 

Perhaps it was the lions, some boy might 
Aink. Africa is the country of the lions. 
There on the great plains they prowl and 
hunt — ^great, tawny things, the colour of the 
sunlight and the sand. Sometimes lions will 
become man-hunters. They will come to the 
villages at night, break down the walls of 
sharp-pointed thorns which are round them, 
smash into the houses and carry the man or 
woman off into the night. When people camp 
in the country where the lions are, they must 
keep great fires going at night, and men on 
watch. So we might think that the worst 
thing which Stanley could possibly reckon with 
would be the lions. But there was something 
worse than lions. 

Perhaps it was the snakes, some girl will 
say, and it makes us all shiver a little to think 
of them. For in the deep jungles, with their 
thick tangle of great trees and underbrush and 
vines, through which the explorers sometimes 
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have to cut their way with axes, there are 
snakes that any man might fear. There are 
tfie little venomous snakes that crawl on the 
ground, and the huge p3rthons that lie coiled 
on the branches of great trees, strong enough 
to crush an ox. Perhaps tfie snakes might 
seem the very worst things that Stanley had to 
think of. But there was something worse than 
snakes. 

Well, then, perhaps it was the warrior 
tribes — the great, strong savages who would be 
larger than Stanley's own men. There are some 
tribes in Africa which are magnificent in their 
tall, muscular bodies, men who fight with 
spears which only strong hands can handle. 
Perhaps these tribes and their walled villages 
were the worst things which Stanley had to 
pass. But there was something worse than 
these. 

The worst thing of all was something 
which might have seemed the least to be afraid 
of. It was a race of dwarfs — ^little mis- 
shapen people about half the size of an or- 
dinary man. They were the very deadliest 
and most fearsome danger of all. They were 
so small and so quick that they could hide be- 
hind the trees and in the jungle. They kept 
out of sight, and they shot their arrows. 
These arrows were tipped with poison, and th^ 
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strangest thing of all was that the poison was 
made out of a kind of honey. 

Yet, after all, what Stanley discovered is not 
so strange as at first we think. With a great 
many other people, too, the worst danger may 
come from tihe little dwarfs. When you and 
I try to carry out some big plan, when we want 
to accomplish something brave and fine for 
God, we know that the great sins would be 
dangerous and we would watch out for 
them, — for the sins which are fierce and 
strangling, like lions and p3rthons, and terrible 
like savage things with spears; but we might 
not be so much afraid of little sins, especially 
the little sins which shoot us with their arrows 
that are tipped with honey. We think a small 
selfishness will not hurt us because the taste of 
it is sweet Even a little lie, we think, might 
make only a tiny woimd which we could heal. 
But the honey on the arrows of little sins is 
often poisoned, and can hurt us more than we 
dreamed. These are the enemies we must 
watch out for most of all. If boys and girls 
every day can clear their paths of the little 
sins — ^the mean word, the ugly thought, the 
small unfaithfulness — they can feel sure that 
they will have strength to clear the road of the 
big ones, too. 



XX 

" 'COURSE-I-CAN *' 

YOU know how when we go into a book- 
store to buy a pad of paper to use at 
school, very often the pads will have 
different names printed across their fronts. 
One may be called " Excelsior/' and another 
"United States," or pretty much any name 
which the factory which made the pad hap- 
pened to think of and put there to tell that pad 
from others. Once I bought a pad and had it 
lying on my desk, and the name on the cover 
of it was " Corsican." 

While I had it there, a tiny girl who was 
just learning to read came into the room and 
stopped at the desk and spelled out the letters 
on the pad — 
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C-O-R-S-I-C-A-N " 



" What does that spell ? " she said. 

I said, " That spells * Corsican.' A Corsi- 

can IS a man who comes from Corsica, just as 

a man who comes from America is an Amer- 

icaa It spells * Corsicaa* " 
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^* Oh/' she said, while her little face looked 
very disappointed, ** I thought that spelled 

*''Course-I-can!" 

That had never occurred to me before, but 
the more I thought of it the more it seemed to 
me that, after all, the little girl was right 
C-o-r-s-i-c-a-n does spell " 'Course-I-can," be- 
cause the most famous man that ever came out 
of the island of Corsica, and the greatest per- 
son who was ever called a Corsican, was Na- 
poleon, and Napoleon was a man who all his 
life kept saying, " Of course I can ! *' 

You boys and girls who have read history 
know who Napoleon was and what he did. 
He started out as a poor boy in a military 
school in France. Then he was a young of- 
ficer in the French army with no friends to 
help him on his way. But before he was 
through, he had become the general of all the 
French armies, and then Emperor of France 
and the most powerful man in all the world. 
The very reason he grew so great was because 
he kept saying in the teeth of every kind of 
difficulty, " Of course I can ! " When he was 
in the military school he worked harder and 
learned more than the other boys. When he 
had gone into die army and there were great 
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things to do and other men were afraid to try 
them, he never hesitated to say to himself, 
"Of course I can!'* When it came to the 
matter even of making the whole world obey 
him, still he dared to say, " Of course I can 1 *' 

Now there are some things about the great 
Napoleon which we cannot admire, for he was 
often very selfish, but we can admire and try 
to imitate his courage and his fine confidence in 
himself that made him say, "Of course I 
can!'' 

Most of the big, brave things which are 
done in the world are done by people who are 
brave enough to say, " Of course I can 1 " In 
the Spanish-American war, when the Amer- 
ican armies were landing in Cuba, the general 
in command wanted to send a message to the 
general of the Cuban armies, who were our 
friends against the Spaniards. Nobody knew 
where the Cuban armies were, or where to find 
the road through all the tangled ways of the 
island. But the general called a lieutenant 
whose name was Victor Blue, and asked him 
if he could take the message. He did not be- 
gin to ask a lot of questions and to say he did 
not know whether he could find the Cubans or 
not, and hadn't somebody else better try. He 
just acted like a man who was saying in his 
own heart. " Of course I can ! " And he took 
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the letter, and off he went and found the way 
and delivered it. 

So, also, we remember the beautiful old 
story of David. There was Saul's army all 
terrified at the giant Goliath, and nobody dared 
go out and fight him. But when David was 
still only a lad, he came down to the camp and 
heard about Goliath and said that he would go 
out against him. Everybody thought he must 
be crazy, and that he could never do it. But 
David said, " Of course I can ! " And you re- 
member how he slew Goliath with the pebble 
he had taken out of the brook and hurled from 
his shepherd's sling, and how he cut off the 
giant's head with the giant's own sword and 
brought the sword back in triumph. He dared 
to do what the others were afraid of because 
he believed God would help him. With the 
courage that God gave him, he could say, " Of 
course I can ! " 

So those words are good to remember when 
any boy or girl has an3rthing hard to do, and 
any sin to fight against which is not easy to 
conquer. We think of what St. Paul said, '* I 
can do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me," and we can say, " Of course 
lean!" 



HIDDEN THINGS THAT COUNT 

IN die big cities nowadays it is interesting 
to watch how men build great buildings. 
In almost any city where you go, you can 
find one of these buildings going up, especially 
if you walk in the streets down-town where the 
business offices are. There, perhaps, will be a 
whole forest of "skyscrapers," — ^as we have 
come to call these buildings, — ^so tall that when 
we stand in the street and look up it seems as 
though their tops were almost in the skies. All 
of them are much alike in the way they are 
made, and when you see a new one being built 
you can see the way of them all. 

In the first place, you will be astonished to 
watch how slowly they seem to begin. First, 
the hole is dug for the foundation. An en- 
gine is probably there, with a huge scoop shovel 
which digs down into the ground and bites in 
its steel jaws huge pieces of earth and drops 
them into the line of trucks that one by one 
crawl up out of the foundation and carry the 
dirt away. Men with pickaxes and men with 
shovels are helping, too, and week after week 
the digging of the hole goes on. It seems as 
though there would never be any building, but 
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only the burrowing of a cavern deeper and 
deeper in the ground. 

Yet, that is the most important thing of all. 
The building which is to be so high must be 
anchored firm. £ver3rthing that is to be put 
above the ground depends upon the founda- 
tion underneath. Presently, when the hole has 
been dug as deep as it needs to go, die first 
great stones of the wall will be laid, and on 
them the climbing stories up above the earth. 

And then there is another thing we shall see 
about tiiose buildings. After the foundation 
has been made firm, then there will be raised 
upon it a huge skeleton of steel. Story by 
story the girders will be riveted together until 
they have been carried clear up to what is to 
be the roof. This steel framework is finished 
before the brick or stone of the outer wall is 
even begun. Presently, that wall will be built 
all the way up, and then we cannot see the steel 
framework any more, but it is in tfie midst of 
the building, and it makes all the sturdy 
strength of it and holds it firm against wind 
and storm. 

If we are to build something inside us, to be 
strong and enduring like the buildings on the 
city streets, we must build in this same way. 
We must lay the foundations deep. A boy 
groans over his work at school and thinks it 
is so much lost time. He is not getting any- 
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where with all this grubbing down in the un- 
interesting things of arithmetic, and algebra, 
and Latin grammar, and the rest; but he is 
building foundations, if he only knows it — 
foundations of thoroughness and of self-mas- 
tery, on which ever3rthing which he is going 
to know in after years depends. 

And then so often we imagine, both boys 
and girls and men and women, too, that the 
important things are the things that show. It 
is just as though the men who planned the 
buildings said, ^^ What is die use of all this 
framework of steel when it can never be seen? 
Let us build iht outside walls, and that will be 
enough/' But then some day when the wind 
blew the outside walls might fall and carry 
down the building and everybody in it. It is 
the unseen thing within that gives it strength. 
And so with living people, too, not just the 
things that show, but the things that do not 
show, make all the utmost difference. " Char- 
acter," said a very wise man, " is what we are 
in the dark." The truth we tell when people 
might never discover if we told a lie, the work 
we do completely well when there is nobody 
Aere to watch us, the duty which we carry out, 
not half-heartedly, but with a strength like 
tempered steel — ^these are things which make 
it sure that the character we are building out 
of the materials of every day is sudi astio evil 
nor mischance can overthrow. 



XXII 
HOW CAN WE BE SURE OF GOD? 

THE other day a little boy was riding 
on his hobby-horse. He looked up 
into his mother's fac^ and this is 
what he said to her. 

'' If my horse had eagle's wings, I would 
fly up into heaven and see Jesus, and Gk)d in 
His castle.'* 

But the trouble is that the little bo/s hobby* 
horse does not have eagle's wings, and he and 
his hobby-horse cannot go where they can look 
straight into the face of Jesus, nor ride through 
the gates of God. 

Sometimes little boys and ^rls, and men 
and women too, are troubled about that They 
cannot see God, and they wonder how they can 
know that tiiere is a God whom they can be just 
as sure of as though their eyes did see Him. 
I have heard of little children who asked their 
mothers if what they told them about God.was 
so, just as they toM it, or whether it was a 
fairy story, made up because it sounded 
beautiful. 

What I want to tell you boys and girls to- 
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day is that it is not made up. It is real,— tiie 
very realest thing in all the world And we 
can be sure of it We can come to know that 
God lives, and that God loves us, and that God 
will help us, just as surely as though the little 
boy's wish could come true, and we could fly 
up into a heaven where we could see God widi 
our eyes. 

Not long ago I was riding on a train, and as 
I looked out throu|^ the windows, I saw 
stretching across the fields a line of great steel 
towers, with miles and miles of cable strung 
between them. I could not see where they 
began or where they ended. As far as the eye 
could reach in either direction they dipped 
away toward the edge of the sky. But I knew 
what they were. Way off somewhere there 
was a river, and by the banks of that river 
there had been built a great building which 
men call a power-plant The water rushes 
through the wheels, and huge machines make it 
into electricity, and that electricity is carried 
through the wires over the line of towers far 
off to a dozen cities. There every trolley car 
which runs on the streets, and all the lights 
which bum in the cities at night, are run by 
that power which the wires carry from that 
river far away. No one in the city can see the 
river, nor the place where the great wheeb 
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make the electricity. But they know that such 
a place is there, because every day and every 
night they see what it does and they live by the 
help of it 

In just that same way we know God and we 
have God. We know Him because things 
happen to us and in us which can never happen 
except for Him. All the sweet and lovely 
things, all the brave, high things, that are done 
by a strength which is greater than ours are 
the signs to us of God. A little child is hurt 
and he runs to his mother, and she takes him 
in her arms and kisses him, and he sees the 
love looking down upon him from her eyes. 
That is God in his mother's heart — God's love 
which is making her love him. A little child 
at school hears his conscience calling him to do 
some fine thing. He must speak out bravely 
against wrong or falsehood which somebody 
else would lead him into. He must be good, 
and help make others good when perhaps they 
try to sneer him into cowardice. Then when 
he has the strength to do what he is almost 
afraid to do, and when something comes into 
his heart which makes him feel he must not and 
will not do wrong, that is God's strength com^ 
ing straight to him, and he can know God 
through what God helps him do. The older 
we grow, the more we can know of that, until 
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at last we do not have to wish that our hobby- 
horse had eagle's wings any more, but we can 
say instead those great words of St Paul's, 
"' In God we live and move and have our be- 
ing/' He is not far away from us so that we 
have to go to see HinL He is around us and 
within us always, and all we need to do is to 
try to keep living so that He can show us that 
He is here. 



XXIII 
WHEN OIL MAKES TROUBLE 

I SUPPOSE sometimes you boys and girls 
have been riding in an automobile when 
suddenly it began to jump and jerk, until 
you felt the way people look when they are 
riding on the camel in the circus. You know 
right away that something must be wrong. 
The engine is not going smoothly as it ought 
to do. This is the thing that is wrong. It is 
a dirty spark-plug, and if you will listen care- 
fully I am going to tell you what a spark-plug 
is, and just how it happens to get dirty. 

Perhaps not all of you boys and girls have 
looked at an automobile engine, but you have 
all seen the great engines which haul the trains, 
and you remember how near the front of it, 
just back of the cowcatcher and the small 
wheels, is an iron box, shaped like a great 
rolling-pin, which is called the cylinder. That 
cylinder is where the steam is, ,and the steam 
drives the big iron rod which is connected with 
the wheels, and so makes the engine go. Now 
an automobile has a number of cylinders like 
that too, but instead of steam inside its cylin- 
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der, it has a kind of gas, made out of gasoline 
and air. The thing which explodes that gas, 
and so moves the piston, is the little electric 
spark which goes tihrough this spark-plug in 
the top of each cylinder. When the spark- 
plug is fouled, as this one is — ^you see all the 
black stuff which rubs off the point of it on my 
fingers — ^the electricity cannot get through ; so 
there is no spark, the gas does not explode, the 
piston does not move, and the automobile 
commences to jump and jerk. 

But the interesting thing is to know how it 
happens that this spark-plug gets so black and 
thick with grime. It is because the automobile 
has bad oil in it, or too much oil. Of course 
you have to put oil in the engine of the auto- 
mobile, just as you do in everything else that 
you want to run smoothly. But if you have 
thin oil, or too much oil, it will get up into the 
cylinders and there the heat bums it and makes 
this black stuff which you see. If a man did 
not know any better, he might think that he 
could put into his automobile all the oil that he 
could get in and that it would not do any harm. 
" Of course oil is a good thing,'* he would say, 
yet he would not know that too much oil can 
be a very bad thing. 

Now I wonder if you see that people some- 
times can be like automobiles? They may 
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pour in too much oil, and this is all the worse 
if the oil is not very good oil The kind of oil 
I mean is the wish to be always having one's 
own way. To have a good time and make 
everything easy for themselves may seem to 
some boys and girls a very fine idea. They 
say to themselves, " Why, then everything will 
run smoothly, so let me pour in all the oil of 
pleasure and good times that I can*'' But the 
fact is that too much oil will be sure to get 
some of it in the wrong place. It will foul the 
spark-plugs of duty and keep us from going 
about our work with earnestness and strength. 
All boys like to play when school is out and on 
Saturdays and holidays, but there are some 
who will not do anything but play at the times 
when they ought to work. In school, they will 
sit and look out of the window, or twist paper 
into bullets to throw at another boy, or make 
those paper kites which shoot across the 
schoolroom. And the result is that they never 
really study and never learn anything well. 
Girls like to go to parties, — ^and so they 
should, — ^but the girl who can never be cheer- 
ful on any day except when she has an invita- 
tion, has got into herself too much of the oil 
of her thought of her pleasure. She cannot 
be happy and cheerful when she may have to 
be disappointed in something she wanted to do 
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for the sake of something she ou^t to do. 
When her mother calls' her, she comes jeiking 
and pouting along, like an automobile whose 
engine is only half at work. 

Whenever we get to thinking more about 
having things easy and smooth than having 
things earnest and strong, then the oil of our 
selfish pleasure-loving has got into the engine 
which gave us power, and we run along in a 
kind of crippled, disagreeable way. 

Oil is good and pleasure is good, but they 
are only best when they are kept in their own 
places. They help the wheels run smooth, but 
they must not interfere with that which is best 
of all — ^the will to be running always in those 
helpful ways in which we ought to go. 



XXIV 

HOW TO MAKE THE STAINED HEART 

WHITE 

(For this sermon there is needed a plain glass 
tumbler half full of a solution of phenolphthalein 
and water. A very small clear glass with a solu- 
tion of liquid potassa^ and another small glass of 
the same size with a solution of hydrochloric 
acid. It is important to experiment with the 
three liquids in the ways indicated in the sermon 
to make sure that one is quite certain of his 
results before using them. An added effect may 
be given by pasting a heart, cut out of some 
ornamental paper on the tumbler, and a cross on 
the little glass containing the hydrochloric acid 
solution.) 

TO-DAY I want to show you, so that all 
of you can see it with your own eyes, 
just the sort of thing that happens 
when sin comes into people's hearts. This 
glass which I am holding up in my hand for 
you to look at is as the heart of a boy or girl 
ought to seem to be. The glass is clean and 
clear, and the water that is in it is transparent. 
So the hearts of boys and girls should be clean 
and clear too, with nothing in them that God's 
eyes might not look all through. 
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But then people whose hearts are dean 
sometimes get the idea that they can put into 
those hearts some little sin which seems so 
small that it will not make any difference. 
That is the trouble with sins oftentimes. They 
do not look like the ugly black things they are, 
and one hardly realizes that they can work the 
kind of damage which they will work. The 
boy does something at school which he knows 
he ought to be ashamed of, and some one comes 
and asks him if he did it. He is afraid of be- 
ing punished, and so he thinks he will lie out 
of it, or at least he will not tell a straight bold 
lie, but he will twist his words around a little 
so that he really deceives the person who has 
asked him without exactly seeming to do it. 
He thinks a little lie like that will not make any 
difference, and that the next time he will tell 
the truth. Or a girl begins to fall into the 
habit of being selfish. She knows the ways in 
which she can help her mother and be good to 
the little children. Instead of that she begins 
to say no when the chances come to be kind, 
and to make excuses why she must go and do 
something else she has set her mind on doing 
for her own amusement. That does not seem 
much of a sin either. It looks rather innocent 
and harmless — ^but this is what it does. ( Pour 
into the phenolphthalein the liquid potassa solti- 
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tion, and the mingling of the two white liquids 
turns to a blood-red.) You see the sin which 
seemed so white and so small is big enough to 
turn the whole heart red with its stain. 

Now what shall we do when hearts have been 
stained this way by sin? How shall we ever 
get them white again? The one thing then is 
to go to the dear Christ, who hated all sin and 
meanness so much, and yet was ever tender to 
those who had sinned and were sorry for it 
and wanted to be clean again, and ask Him to 
forgive us and help us to be good. It will not 
do just to feel sorry, and wish we had not done 
the thing which made us ashamed. We must 
want to gain from Him the strength which 
shall keep us from doing wrong any more. 
We want to get into our hearts His thoughts 
and His will so that they will be stronger than 
the wrong things in ourselves. We want to 
ask Him for the grace of His spirit that it may 
come through all our spirit and change it to be 
like His own. If we go to Him and ask Him 
that, He will answer the prayer we make. 
(Pour the hydrochloric acid into the red mix- 
ture. The red colouring will immediately be- 
gin to disappear like a mist, and will leave the 
water white and transparent again.) He will 
make the heart that has been stained clean and 
white once more. 



XXV 
SOLID OR PLATED? 

HERE are two spoons which I am go- 
ing to hold up for you to look at and 
see which one you like best. They 
seem to be almost exactly alike — ^just about the 
same size and the same shape, too. One is a 
little shinier than the other, so it rather looks 
as though that would be the better one to have. 
But if I should put them right into your own 
hands, and you should begin to look at them 
closely, you would soon find out something 
else. You would find that one is a real silver 
spoon — solid all through — ^and the other is 
only plated. There is a thin silver wash on 
the surface of it, but underneath there is noth- 
ing but a mixture of tin and other cheap stuff. 
The silver spoon which is real silver will 
wear a long, long time. Sometimes people 
have spoons that their great-grandfathers had, 
and they can use them still to-day. They may 
be worn quite thin, but however much they 
wear, they are still silver and still beautiful. 

The plated silver spoon starts out looking very 
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well. It is very smooth and shiny, and any 
one glancing at it might think it a very fine 
spoon. But after you use it a little while, and 
wash it and rub it a good many times, the 
silver plating commences to wear off, and be- 
fore long you see the common tin showing up 
through the worn places where the silver has 
all rubbed away. 

Then the interesting thing I am thinking 
about, too, is this — ^that a good many of us 
men and women and boys and girls are like the 
spoons. Some may be really solid, and others 
who look very well on the outside are only 
plated, and with a very thin plate at that. 
They can be put to the test for a while, and 
then will commence to show that they are only 
imitation. 

I remember a good many years ago I used to 
know a boy who liked to play baseball and 
thought he would be a pitcher. He had 
watched other boys who really could pitch, and 
he thought he could do it just as well as they. 
He had looked at them and seen just the kind 
of motions they made. So he would go out 
with another boy and practice pitching. He 
was very proud of his swing, and he thought 
it was very graceful. So after a while he 
tried to pitch in a game. As long as nobody 
was on tfie bases he got along very well, but 
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as soon as the other team commenced to hit^ 
he lost his head and could not pitch at alL 
On the surface he seemed the real thing, but 
he was only imitation when the rub came. 

Sometimes people have manners which are 
very much like the plated spoons. As long as 
they are with very nice and polite people, or at 
a party where they want to make a good im- 
pression, they are very polite too. But when 
they talk on the telephone, or get cross with 
their little brother and sister, or are called 
away from something they are doing to do 
something else that they do not like at all, then 
that nice silver plating disappears. Instead of 
solid silver, they look very mudi like just 
common tin. 

Then you know it may even be this same 
way in religion. There are some, perhaps, 
right in this church who look much more like 
silver now than they sometimes do. On pretty 
sunny Sundays, out they come to church, look- 
ing fine and burnished, — ^just as plated silver 
does when it is new and you lay it out in the 
light, — ^but if the Sunday is rainy, or very hot, 
or if they are not feeling in a good humour, 
then the little surface of religiousness wears 
thin, and you see just carelessness underneath. 
And in the summer time some people, who are 
very correct in all their wa)rs at home, behave 
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in a way you would never imagine unless you 
really saw it. They stop going to church alto- 
^etiier on Sunday, and play games or look at 
the Sunday newspaper on the hotel porch all 
day. They do not help the little church in the 
town where they are, but make it much harder 
for it to thrive on account of their bad influ- 
ence. Perhaps they did not mean to do that 
way, but they happened to fall in with other 
people who did not care much for church and 
earnest things, and their own good intentions 
were too thin to last. Like the plated silver, 
they do not show up well when the rub comes. 
It is a good thing for us to choose just what 
we truly want to be. If we are satisfied to 
have the good things in us nothmg but a thin 
appearance, then we shall soon look like the 
plated spoons when they are ugly and worn. 
But if we want to look like the solid silver, 
sterling all through, then we must go very 
earnestly in our prayers to God and ask Him 
to make us that. We must ask Him to try us 
and refine us so that there will not be an)rthing 
in us, either on the surface or underneath, that 
is not real and true. 



XXVI 
CARRIER PIGEONS 

A SOLDIER gave me something once 
which I wish I could somehow put on 
the printed page and show to you. It 
is a tiny cylinder made of aluminum, about as 
thick as your little finger and not much more 
than half as long. It has two pieces, and one 
slips over the other like a cap. Inside this 
tiny box there is a little rolled piece of paper, 
and on the outside of it there are two clamps 
which can be pressed together to make the box 
stay onto the thing to which it is fastened. It 
is the message case which is put onto the leg 
of a carrier pigeon. 

You know what a carrier pigeon is. It is 
the sort of pigeon which can be taken from 
one place to another, and then, when it is let 
loose, it will fly back like an arrow to the place 
from which it was brought. If a man in 
battle, or in any other time, wants to send a 
message back to the place from which he set 
out, he may do it by a carrier pigeon. He 
writes his message on the little piece of paper, 
folds it up, and puts it inside the tiny cylinder, 
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which he has fastened on the pigeon's leg. 
Then he lifts the pigeon into the air. The 
pigeon will fly up and hover for a while, look- 
ing for his direction. Then off he will go- 
swift and straight and sure to the place from 
which he first came, and to somebody who is 
waiting there to take him in and read the mes- 
sage which he has brought. 

It is a marvellous thing how the pigeon finds 
his way. Nobody knows quite how he does it. 
Only he has within him what we call "in- 
stinct," because we do not know what else to 
call it. He has some way of knowing where 
the place he came from is, and he never fails 
to find it, though it be scores and scores of 
miles away. 

It would be beautiful if we had the same 
sort of gift which the carrier pigeon has, and 
there is a way in which we can have it. The 
carrier pigeon has an instinct that makes him 
know the way that leads him home. You and I 
have a home from which we have all come out 
and to which our spirits ought to know the way 
back. That home is God. The trouble with a 
great many people is that they lose the instinct 
which the carrier pigeon keeps. They forget 
God and do not keep their thoughts turned back 
to Him. They blunder here and there and do 
not know the straight path of conscience and of 
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duty. But if we try to keep our conscience dear 
and bright, we shall be able, like the carrier 
pigeon, to find the way, no matter how far it 
be. Amidst confusing things, we ^all know 
which is the right thing to choose, and the right 
thing to do, and which is the right direction to 
shape our lives each day in order that we may 
be pointing straight to God. 



XXVII 
THE LISTENING GOD 

PERHAPS you boys and girls look in the 
papers at the funny pictures of Mutt 
and Jeff, and read ihe things they say to 
one another. 

One day Mutt said to Jeff, " The Chinese 
are a good people. Some of them pray to 
God just the way we do." 

" Well," said Jeff, " it won't do them any 
good if they do." 

"Why not?" asked Mutt. 

"Because there can't anybody understand 
what they say ! " 

What do you think of that ? 

Jeff had the idea that the Chinese speak such 
a queer, mixed-up language that nobody could 
possibly make out what they say, — ^not even 
God. 

But of course God really can understand 
them, — ^and not only that, He can understand 
people who say prayers which are not nearly 
as plain as prayers In the Chinese language. 

I know a little boy in Sunday School who 

knew what God really does much better l3ian 

Mutt and Jeff did. 

Somebody asked him what he was doing in 
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Sunday School, and whether he was learning 
to pray to God ; and he said he was. 

Then that person asked him, *' What do you 
say when you pray ? " 

And the little boy answered, " Oh, it's not 
like that We don't say nothin'. We just 
folds our hands and keeps still; and He hears 
us just the same ! " 

Surely the little boy was right ; because God 
does not have to depend upon our words to be 
able to know what we want and what we need. 
He can look right into our hearts and read 
what is there. He can understand what we 
are praying in our thoughts, even when we do 
not know just which words are best to use. 

I heard of a man who worked in amine 
among a group of other men who were very 
rough and wicked. Something came into his 
heart to make him decide that he would try 
to live as Christ would want him to do. So he 
stopped the evil things he had done before, 
stopped the drunkenness and uncleanness ; and 
tried to live straight, and to be good, and to do 
good. For a while he had a very hard time. 
The other men imagined that he was setting 
up to be better than they were, and they lost 
their temper, — ^just as people will when some- 
body makes them ashamed of their own bad 
habits and they do not want to admit it. They 
cursed and sneered at him, and made him feel 
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terribly alone. He wanted to pray to God to 
help him, and teach him what to do and how 
to win those other men, but he did not know 
much about praying and he could not seem to 
think of many words. So he only kept saying 
under his breath, " Lord Jesus, help me ! " 
And that was enou^. God understood just 
what he needed; and He helped him to be so 
strong and brave and patient that after a while 
the other men were impressed, and tiie whole 
mine became like a different place. 

So with us, also, the great thing is not so 
much to have many words to say, but rather 
to have a real desire in our hearts. It is a 
good thing to learn the beautiful prayers, like 
the prayers in our Prayer-Book, which saintly 
men and women have been praying since hun- 
dreds of years ago; and it is a good thing to 
grow so practiced by praying that we can tell 
God all that we think and would seek with 
Him. But long before we have learned that 
much, we can pray the prayers He hears. 
Every time we lift up our hearts with the real 
wish that God will bless us and teach us to help 
and bless other people, He hears our prayer, — 
no matter how we may stumble in our words ; 
and if, like the little bOy, " we fold our hands 
and keep still," He will whisper to our con- 
science His commands and His encouragement 
for every day. 



XXVIII 
DOWN/' BUT NOT "OUT 



PROBABLY you have seen somewhere 
in the cities or towns the posters of the 
Salvation Army, which did such glori- 
ous work among the soldiers in the war, and 
has done such loving service, too, among poor 
and discouraged and sad people long before 
the war, and since the war is over, here at 
home. On some of those posters, you remem- 
ber, there were these fine words — "A man may 
be down, but he's never out ! " 

" Down and out ! " Boys know what those 
words mean, for healthy boys are a good deal 
like savages, and bears, and wildcats ; they are 
forever fighting. Out in a vacant lot some-^ 
where, you will see two boys whaling away at 
each other with their fists, until after a \diile 
one of them slips up or is knocked down, and 
he knows he has had enough. Then he is 
"down" and "out" too. It all looks very 
bloody and furious, but generally they make 
up the next minute, and it is all over. 

The Salvation Army says, " A man may be 
down, but he's never out ! '* They mean that 
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he may be beaten in a great many batdes with 
temptation and sin, but with his friends to en- 
courage him, and God to help him, he need 
never be "out." He can stand up and try 
again. 

For all of us, if we are trying to be good, 
and to live the life of God, in spite of the sins 
which would block our way, there is a fight 
on our hands. Martin Luther, who set the 
Church free by the great Reformation, and 
was one of the sturdiest and most fearless men 
that ever lived, used to think of himself as be- 
ing in a fight all the time with the devil, and 
once when the evil thoughts were pulling at his 
heart, it seemed so real to him that the devil 
was there wrestling against him, that he took 
an ink bottle and flung it at him, and the stain 
of that ink is said to be still on the wall of the 
room where Martin Luther was. St. Paul, 
too, who was a great fighter for righteousness, 
used to think of himself like a man fighting 
with another one who was trying to overcome 
him. Satan was trying to beat him down, but 
he would not let himself be beaten. " So fight 
I," he said, " not as one that beateth the air." 
He meant that in everything he said and did 
he was trying to hit the devil of all wrong 
thoughts and deeds straight between the eyes, 
and finish him once for all. 
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It is a good thing for every one to be a 
fighter in that fine sense. Wrong thoughts 
and wrong deeds may be just as real as though 
there were a real devil of flesh and blood 
standing up and fighting with us to the finish. 
Sometimes such a blow gets in as seems almost 
to knock us off our feet, and sometimes we are 
upset entirely. Down we go in some mistake 
or blunder or sin that we are ashamed of, and 
some people say, " What is the use of trying 
any more? It seems I cannot be a good 
Christian, and perhaps I will look like a hypo- 
crite even to seem to try to be." But that is 
as cowardly as it would be to say, " I was 
knocked down once and so will never try to be 
a fighter." We may be down, but we must 
not be out. We must come back again and 
again with a good courage until we have over- 
come. 

All round us, too, are other people who may 
be having a far harder battle than we our- 
selves, because they are tempted worse. We 
must inspire them with our good friendship. 
We must make them know that even though 
they have made grievous mistakes we believe in 
them still, and that though they are down they 
are not out, because our sympathy and our help 
are going to bring them back to strong en- 
deavour. 
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In the beautiful, old, old prayer which we 
call the Litany, Christian congregations, 
through long years, have lifted up these words 
to God — ^**We beseech Thee to comfort and 
help the weak-hearted, to raise up those who 
fall, and finally to beat down Satan under our 
feet/' It is a good prayer for us to pray for 
ourselves and for others every day. 



XXIX 

THE MAN WHO GOT TO THE TOP 
OF THE WORLD 

NOT many months ago, there died a 
man whose picture was in all the 
papers, and whole pages were full of 
the story of what he had done. His name was 
Peary, and he was the man who first found the 
North Pole. For years and years men have 
tried to reach the North Pole. Some have 
gone in ships, some have gone on dog-sleds, 
one man had even tried to go by an air-ship, 
but nobody had ever got to the Pole until at 
last Peary reached there. Ice and cold had 
beaten all the others back. Beyond the edge 
of the farthest land tiiey would have to trust 
themselves to the frozen sea, and there it was 
so hard to travel, and the food which tiiey had 
to carry with them was so heavy, that they 
could never get across all the miles which lay 
between them and the Pole. Time after time, 
men tried. Many of them lost their lives, 
drowned when they fell through holes in the 
breaking ice, or falling sick from hunger and 
exposure, or frozen by the frightful Arctic 
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cold. Some people said that the Pole would 
never be reached. But Peary reached it. 
. There are two especial things about him 
which are good for us to remember. The first 
is this. Once he was coming through Wash- 
ington and he saw on a bookstall a book about 
Greenland, that great island which is not green 
at all, but covered with snow and ice, far up 
in the northern seas. He took it home and 
read it, and he was filled with the idea that he 
would go and find out all the tilings that men 
still had not discovered about Greenland. I 
suppose there were a great many hundred peo- 
ple who had read that book before, and had 
been interested, too, in a kind of way, but had 
never made up their minds to do an)rthing 
about it. But this one man who read the book 
was set to thinking. This man determined 
that he would give his life to foHow up all the 
things it told about. 

Is there not that same sort of difference be- 
tween the way different people read the Bible ? 
Some think it is very interesting, and that is 
the end of it. But then there are those who 
realize that it is more than something interest- 
ing, more than just fine stories of Joseph, and 
of David and Goliath, and of Samson, and the 
others which we like to read, — ^and then for- 
get. It is a book which we are to do some- 
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thing about. It ought to set us on new ways 
of adventure and of duty, just as the book 
that Peary read set him on the way tiiat made 
him do what nobody else had succeeded in 
doing before. 

And tiie other thing about Peary which it is 
good for us to remember is the fact that he 
was never discouraged. Twenty-four years 
he was trying to get to the Pole. Again and 
again he would go out over the ice, and again 
and again he would come to the end of his 
strength and have to turn back. It looked as 
though he would never succeed, just as all the 
men who had gone before him had never suc- 
ceeded. He might have said to himself, 
" What is tiie use of all this trying? '' But he 
did not. Whenever he failed, he tried to 
think how he could learn from that trial the 
way to do better the next time. So he kept 
doing a little better and going a little farther, 
until at last he got clear to the end of the jour- 
ney over the sea and over l3ie ice, and planted 
l3ie flag at the top of the earth. 

All boys and girls need to learn tiiat fine 
lesson of keeping at it. We look and see the 
fine things we want to do, and the successes 
we want to reach which perhaps nobody else 
has attained before. There are all sorts of 
difficulties between us and the top. We say 
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that we have tried so many times and failed. 
We have tried to master our lessons at school, 
and then the examination came and showed 
how much we were short still of really know- 
ing. We have tried to be good, and we are 
stopped in some half goodness which we are 
ashamed of. Never fear. The end of the 
journey will be won some day if we are brave 
enough to keep at it. No matter how often 
we have had to turn back, we must take a fresh 
start, and keep on until we have planted our 
flag at the top of the world. 



XXX 
TAKING AWAY THE JOLTS 

RIDING in an automobile can be one of 
the most comfortable things in the 
world. You go along with good 
springs under you, and even a rough road may 
seem fairly smooth; and when you get on a 
good road, you roll along as smooth and soft 
as though you were floating on a river. 

And then, perhaps something happens. 
"What is liie matter with this thing?" you 
say. All the smoothness has gone, and in- 
stead of that there is a jerking and a jolting 
and a grinding, bumpy sound, and you feel as 
though you were being dragged over a rock 
pile. You get out and look to see what is the 
trouble; and there you see it. It is plain 
enough. You have got a flat tire. When you 
search to find out what made the tir^ go flat, 
perhaps you find that it is nothing more than 
a very small tack, — ^so small that you can 
scarcely discover it. But at last you hunt it 
down. There it is, sure enough, with its point 
stuck clear through the thick casing of the tire 

and the thin rubber tube inside* All the air 
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has squirted out of the hole which the tack 
made. You cannot run on a flat tire. The 
automobile will not have any life and go, and 
besides, you might ruin your wheel ; so there is 
nothing left to do but to stop and mend the 
tire, or to put on a new one. One little tack 
has done a lot of damage. 

Perhaps it seems all the more queer when 
you remember that after all, the only thing the 
tack did was to let out some air. What is air ? 
It is the commonest thing there is. It is all 
around us. It does not cost anything, even 
in automobile tires. You go around the city 
and at every place which sells things for auto- 
mobiles, you will see the sign " Free Air." It 
means that if you stop there, they will pump 
the tire full for you without any charge. But 
the air which is so easy to get and which costs 
nothing is very important, nevertheless. You 
simply cannot get along without it. 

I wonder if you can think of something 
about boys and girls which does the same thing 
for them, as air in the tires does for automo- 
biles. I will tell you what I think it is. It is 
politeness. Sometimes a boy or girl thinks 
politeness does not matter very much; but it 
does. What good does it do to say " Thank 
you" and " If you please," and to speak gently 
instead of rudely, and to be courteous when 
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we think we would rather be smart ? It does 
just what the air does in the tires; it takes 
away the jolts and jars, and makes ever3rthing 
run smooth. 

And mind you, too, it takes only a tiny thing 
to spoil it. One tack will let the air out. One 
rude word, one tiny bit of spiteful temper and 
ill-tempered speech, can ruin all the pleasant 
courtesy for a whole group of people, and we 
have to stop until we mend the damage, and 
get politeness back again. 

There is a beautiful story of a lady who had 
a new servant in her family. The master of 
the house was coming home from a journey 
and the servant was going to the railroad sta- 
tion to meet him. " How shall I know him 
when I see him?" he asked. And the lady 
said, " Look for a tall man who will be helping 
somebody;** and sure enough, when the serv- 
ant looked as the people were getting off the 
train, he saw a tall man helping an old lady 
down the steps of one of the cars, and he knew 
that was the one he had come to find. 

How would you, like for it to be told of you, 
that if some one wanted to give a sign by which 
you might be known, they would say, " Look 
for a boy, or look for a girl, who is so cour- 
teous that he, or she, is helping somebody " ? 

In one of the letters of St. Peter, there is a 
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text which I will give you. He says: " Finally, 
be ye all of one mind, having compassion 
one of another, love as brethren, be pitiful, be 
courteous/' The way to be courteous is to 
begin, as he said, by having compassion one of 
another, — ^which is, to think not only of our- 
selves but of other persons, and of what we 
can say and what manners we can use to make 
ever)rthing gentle and sweet for them. Then 
it will always be as if there were air in the 
tires; and even though there are jolts on the 
road, they will seem smooth because of the 
courtesy which makes a cushion for them. 



XXXI 
THREE KINDS OF MONEY 

THE other day I found in an old desk 
of my grandfather's a roll of money 
—$1.00 bills, $10.00 bills, $20.00 
bills — ^and when you turn them over and count 
them all up they make twelve hundred dollars. 
I suppose you just know that I felt rich when 
I found this money. Think what you would 
do if you walked down the street with twelve 
hundred dollars in your pocket, and of all the 
things you could go into the stores and buy. 

But, unfortunately, there was one very seri- 
ous trouble with this money. It was not the 
kind of money we use now, but Confederate 
money. It used to be good once upon a time, 
and people would take it for the things you 
wanted to buy, but nowadays nobody will 
take it at all and pnly look at it as a kind of 
curiosity. With all this twelve hundred dol- 
lars you cannot stop on the comer and buy a 
five cent bag of peanuts. 

This single dollar of our kind of money 
is worth about a hundred times as much as all 
that twelve hundred dollars. The reason it is 
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worth a dollar is just because people will take 
it for a dollar's worth of things. You can use 
it any day you wish. 

So here are two kinds of money— one that 
was worth something once, at a particular 
time, but is not worth anything now, and the 
other that can be used now for almost any- 
thing you choose. 

You see I said almost anything. For there 
are . some things which you cannot use this 
money of ours for, and some things which it 
will not buy. There is another kind of money 
still that you must have if you would do the 
very sweetest things which can be done, and 
buy the best things which people have to give. 

Suppose, for instance, you were walking 
along a road and you saw a little dog with his 
leg hurt by a wagon. Would you stop and 
say, " Little dog, I am sorry for you, but don't 
whine that way and I will give you a quarter'* ? 
What do you suppose the dog would think? 
Your quarter would not do him any good at 
all. That sort of money would not help him. 
The only sort of money that would be of use 
to him is kindness. You must stoop down 
and give not your money but your own 
strength and skill and your own self to him. 

The same thing is true too with people. 
Some time you might go and buy your mother 
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a present at a store. She would love it very 
much because you bought it, but she would 
not think so much of it if you just brought the 
present because you happened to think it was 
the right thing to do, and did not bring her 
your kiss and your loving words with it. If 
just after you had given her the present, you 
were cross and ill-tempered all the rest of the 
day she would think that you had given her 
some of your money, but you would not have 
given her the little bit of your heart which she 
loves best of all. And all round us too there 
are a great many other people whom we can- 
not help with money alone. You might give 
some money to build a hospital, but it is 
sweeter far to go and see the people who are 
there. You might send contributions at 
Christmas time to the poor, but it is much 
better to be kind to some special person in need 
beside just sending our money. Dollars can 
buy some things, but loving deeds can buy 
more. If you want to make people glad, and 
if you want that gratitude and love to come 
flowing back to you, then you must give them 
not just what comes out of your pocketbook, 
but what comes out of a heart which the Lord 
Jesus Christ has filled with sympathy and kind- 
ness. 



XXXII 
KEEPING CLEAN 

A LITTLE boy I know came to his 
mother one morning and this is what 
he said : " Mother, do I have to wash 
my hands? They are right dirty, but then 
they will get dirty again as soon as I get to 
school/* 

What do you suppose she said? I suppose 
she told him that even if they would get dirty 
when he got to school, he had better start with 
them dean. And so off he trudged to wash 
them. 

I expect to any number of small boys this 
seems to be a terrible nuisance, — ^to have to 
wash their hands and faces all the time. I 
know some other little boys who say they 
" washed their faces yesterday," and they are 
very much surprised that that should not do 
for to-day. It seems to them that no matter 
how often they do wash them, it never does 
any good. The next time they turn around, 
somebody is coming along to tell them that 
they need to be washed again. They play with 
their toys, and the toys are dusty. They go 
out in the yard and the first place they make 
for is the nice little puddle of mud which the 
rain has made. Or perhaps they do not do 
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anything at all, and the black soot just seems 
to blow in from the air, and make their hands 
and faces smutty an)rway. Then, off tiiey have 
to go to wash them for what, they are sure, is 
the thousandth time since morning. 

But after all, this is what we have to do, and 
it is worth doing. The older boys and girls 
grow, the more they begin to have a pride in 
keeping their hands and faces clean, even if it 
does take a lot of trouble. And to keep them 
clean, they learn that two things are necessary. 

In the first place, they must wash well. I 
know some boys, and I expect you know who 
they are, who wash the front of their faces 
pretty well but never, never, by any chance, get 
round to their neck and behind their ears. They 
put a little sprinkle of water on their hands, 
and flap their fingers in the water a time or 
two, and when they are through, the towel 
looks as if it had come down the chimney. 
After a while, however, they begin to learn 
better. They know that when they go to wash 
their faces and hands, they must make a good 
job of it all over and all round. 

Then, in the second place, they learn that 
they must do it often. It is just as we said a 
moment ago ; it may be a great deal of trouble, 
but there is no help for it. As long as faces 
and hands will get dirty a dozen times a day, 
they must be washed clean again that often. 
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When boys and girls have learned that les- 
son, perhaps they have learned another lesson 
too. They have learned that their hearts must 
be kept clean, also, in the same manner. In 
this world of ours, the little specks of sin and 
wrong may be in the very air, like the soot 
that gets on our hands — little ugly thoughts, 
and unclean suggestions. We must make sure 
that our conscience is taking the clean waters 
of God and washing our hearts altogether from 
the soiling things. There is a verse in one of 
the Psalms which is good for us to reniember. 
It makes this prayer to God, "Wash me 
thoroughly from my wickedness and cleanse 
me from my sin.** 

Then, there is another verse which helps 
us to remember the other half of the truth: 
" Who can tell how oft he offendeth ? Oh, 
cleanse thou me from my secret faults.'* We 
never know how many times a day there may 
be the need of cleansing our hearts afresh. 
The boy or girl, and the man or woman, who 
think that to forget their prayers this one day, 
or to stay away from church this one Sunday, 
makes no difference, have made a mistake. It 
is not well to think that some future time will 
do to cleanse ourselves in God's sight. As 
often as we can think of it is not too often, if 
we would be truly clean. 



XXXIII 

WHO WEARS THE DISTINGUISHED 

SERVICE CROSS? 

SOMETIMES perhaps you have seen on 
the uniform of a soldier a medal made 
of a bronze cross, hung upon a ribbon, 
and on the cross an eagle with outstretched 
wings and the words, " For Valour." If you 
have, you have seen a Distinguished Service 
Cross, the thing which a man in the army 
would rather possess than any other possible 
prize, and which, if he has won it, he 
would not sell for thousands of dollars. It is 
given to him because he has done something so 
brave and fine beyond the ordinary that he is 
to be marked out distinguished from other 
men. And the words ** For Valour ** are an- 
other way of saying, " For being brave.*' 

Suppose you saw coming down the street a 
large, fat, soft-looking man with a great deal 
of gold braid on his fine uniform, and he wore 
on his breast a Distinguished Service Cross. 
Suppose then that you should ask some- 
body what he got his medal for, and the 
person you asked should answer, " Oh, he got 
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it because he had the easiest position in all the 
army and drew the biggest salary. They gave 
him the cross because he is so important and 
so rich." Wotddn't you say to yourself, 
" Well, that certainly is a funny way to get a 
medal!" ? 

Or suppose you saw another soldier, looking 
very cheerful and content, and he also wore the 
Distinguished Service Cross, and somebody 
whom you asked about him should tell you, 
" Yes, he got it because he built himself the 
most comfortable camp in all the army and 
lived the farthest from the front." Probably 
you would say, " Well, this is a queerer thing 
even than the other." 

And you certainly would have a right to 
think it queer, because, as a matter of fact, 
medals are not given for any such reasons as 
those. They are given to men like Sergeant 
Yorke, who all by himself went forward 
against a whole line of German machine-guns 
and came back with more than a hundred Ger- 
mans whom he had taken prisoner. Or they 
are given to a man like one I heard of who 
got his cross in what I think was the very 
nicest way of all. He was a cook, and nobody 
would ever have supposed that a cook would 
get a medal for being brave. You would not 
think a cook would even be up where danger 
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is, and of all the things which a soldier might 
be doing, cooking would seem to be the very 
most uninteresting and commonplace of all. 
But this cook had a little rolling kitchen on 
wheels, and he had carried it up bdiind his 
regiment when the regiment went into battle. 
The regiment was driven back, and came re- 
treating down the road with the shells from the 
big German guns falling in the roads and in 
the fields all round them. The cook was sup- 
posed to retreat, too, but instead of that, he 
planted his kitchen right by the roadside where 
the shells were bursting and the danger was 
worst, and he fed hot soup to the tired men as 
they came by. Because it was such a brave, 
unselfish thing which he did, they gave him 
the Distinguished Service Cross. 

Sometimes, though, we do not keep our 
ideas straight, and in peace men seem to get 
honours for reasons which would seem very 
queer in war. Here is a man who has never 
done anything but get rich. He is not think- 
ing of any one except himself, but just because 
he is so rich people say, " That is a very promi- 
nent citizen." And sometimes young boys, 
growing up, look up to him as a very dis- 
tinguished person, and think they would be 
glad to gain the honour which people give to 
him. Or.^ here is another one. — like the soldier 
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we were speaking of who lived in a comfort- 
able camp far from the battle line, — ^who has 
never done anything dangerous or hard for 
other people. He indulges himself and his 
own pleasures, and young boys and girls may 
make the mistake of supposing that that is a 
very fine kind of life to live, and one which 
they would envy. 

But when all is said and done, and we 
really begin to think straight, we know that the 
only people who deserve to wear the Distin- 
guished Service Cross of honour are the people 
who are brave and unselfish, who think not of 
themselves, but of duty and of God. Boys 
and girls who are not rich, and who do not 
live in comfortable places, and have perhaps 
what seems to them a hard time, may be wear- 
ing in their hearts God's Distinguished Service 
Cross. They have won the honour which He 
gives to the strong and true and useful, and it 
is better than anything else that life can buy. 



XXXIV 
CHANGING SHAME TO GLORY 

IN the pages which go just before the ones 
that we are reading now, we were think- 
ing about Distinguished Service Crosses 
and the kind of people who are fit to win them. 
This time we are going to think of something 
else,— of something about the Distinguished 
Service Cross which leads us on to a strange 
thing that came true because of Jesus. 

You remember we called that medal which 
a soldier desires more than any other possible 
thing the Distinguished Service Cross. It has 
an eagle on it and a scroll with words on it, 
but the chief thing which it is, and which gives 
it its name, is a cross. In all the armies of all 
the greatest nations that same thing is true. 
The medals which count most are always called 
a cross. There is the Distinguished Service 
Cross of the American army. There is the 
Croix de Guerre, which means the Cross of 
War, of the French. There is the Victoria 
Cross which is given only now and then to 
those who do the most heroic things in the 
armies of England. It is the same in Italy 
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and in Belgium, and the same too in the armies 
which our soldiers fought, as, for example, the 
Iron Cross of Germany. 

What is the reason for this? Why do the 
nations, one after another, make the medals 
for their heroes in the shape of a cross ? 

If we were living back two thousand years 
ago, it would be impossible for us to under- 
stand it. Then the cross did not mean any- 
thing beautiful at all. It was only a rough and 
terrible thing, made of two great beams, nailed 
together, on which men who were condemned 
by the law were put to death. When men 
thought of it, all that it suggested was pain 
and shame. 

Then Jesus came into the world. He lived 
a life so good and high that evil men hated 
Him. He fought wrong so fearlessly that all 
who were doing wrong conspired together to 
put Him out of the way. He loved men so 
much, and God so much, that for the sake of 
showing to men the ways of God He kept 
straight on even when He knew that His 
enemies would presently tell lies about Him 
and have Him condemned and nailed on a 
cross like an evil-doer. So they did hang 
Him on His cross, and ever after that the 
cross was changed because it was the sign of 
Jesus' dying. It was the sign of the greatest 
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love and the greatest gallantry that the world 
had ever seen. It was the sign of Him who 
had given His own life to save the lives and 
souls of meiL 

So it comes about that now whenever a great 
country wants to give something to its heroes 
which shows that they have had the spirit 
which made them dare and suffer to help save 
others, the thing they give them is the cross. 
It is the most wonderful decoration in all the 
world. You and I may not have a chance to 
wear it on a uniform on our breasts, but you 
and I, every one, can wear it within our 
breasts. Jesus said, "He that would come 
after Me, let him take up his cross and follow 
Me.*' And all boys and girls who are trying 
to forget themselves and be brave and helpful 
for the sake of others can wear the cross upon 
their hearts. 



XXXV 

THE QLAD ANGEL ON THE JOYOUS 

MOUNTAIN 

THIS is a story for generous boys and 
girls. I think it came to me because 
there was a little lad I knew who 
gave something which he prized very much in 
order that he might help others. He had 
saved up, little by little, and bought himself a 
fifty dollar Liberty Bond, and then he heard 
that his church was planning a great campaign 
to enlarge its work and encourage its mission- 
aries by sending them gifts with which they 
could carry on the message of Jesus. So for 
the sake of other boys and girls in the 
lands way across the world, he brought his 
fifty dollar bond and gave it to the church. 
And this was a dream I dreamed because of 
him. 

Once there was a valley set deep among 
high mountains. So deep was the valley, and 
so taU and straight the mountains round it, 
that the sunlight hardly ever dione way down 
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on the valley's floor, but it used to shine oil 
the tops of the mountains and make them so 
glorious that they looked like torches all aflame 
with fire. 

There was one mountain which was more 
beautiful than the rest, because it faced toward 
the sunrise. When the sun rose, far off over 
the rim of the world, it lit the mountain with 
colours that seemed as beautiful as might be 
the gates of heaven. Through the gray mists 
which turned to pink when the fingers of the 
dawn touched them, the greatest of the 
mountains lifted itself as though it were bathed 
in gold. People who lived in the valley called 
it the Joyous Mountain. Every morning when 
the first sunlight poured upon it, an angel 
would come and stretch his wings, like rain- 
bows against the daybreak, and pause a little 
and then go on his way toward the world that 
lay on the other side of the hills. 

In the valley was a little boy who every 
morning would look up to the Joyous Moimtain 
and see the Glad Angel with wings that shim- 
mered in the sunlight, and wish and wish that 
he could climb to that high moimtain and go 
into that golden world where the angel wait 
But the mountains were sheer and steep, with 
great rock walls, straight up and down like the 
walls of a castle, and there was no way up. 
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So for all the wish in his heart, the little boy 
knew that he would live down in the deep val- 
ley to the end of his years. 

In the valley there were other people too, 
and two of them especially loved the little boy 
because he was always kind to them. One 
was another boy who was smaller still, and he 
was very lame, and the other was his tiny sis- 
ter, whom because she had no one else to take 
care of her, the little lame boy would take with 
him wherever he went. 

One day the lad who had in his heart the 
wish to go to the Joyous Mountain was stand- 
ing looking up toward it at the dawn, just when 
the angel came and paused and stretched his 
wings. And while he looked up a wonderful 
thing happened. The angel turned and read, as 
angels can, the wish that was in his heart. He 
saw the angel stand upon the brink of the 
mountain top, he saw him take a golden girdle 
and begin to untwist its strands and let it 
down, a gleaming thread, past the face of the 
mountain. Lower and lower it came while the 
little lad marvelled, and his heart leaped up 
because he understood that the angel was let- 
ting the golden girdle down for him. Presently 
it had reached the valley floor, and the lad 
took it in his hands and wrapped it about his 
waist, and he knew that the angel would draw 
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him up to the top of the mountain where all 
his life he had longed to go. 

But just as the golden threads were between 
his hands, he heard footsteps and voices, and 
there behind him were the little lame boy and 
his sister. They were begging him not to go 
away. "If you go," they said, " all the valley 
will be desolate. You are the only one who 
makes us happy. We cannot let you go." 

So the boy with the wish in his heart turned 
and looked at them, and looked at the golden 
strands. He knew they would never be strong 
enough to lift up three, and he must not go 
alone. So he let them fall from his fingers and 
turned his face back to stay in his valley. But 
as he did it, a wonderful thing happened, for 
the angel at the top of the mountain under- 
stood. His hands which were fresh from 
heaven made a miracle, and where there had 
been one strand before, now there were three ; 
and the angel lifted up not only the boy with 
the wish in his heart, but the little lame boy and 
the tiny sister too. And when the boy who 
had been willing to stay in the valley got to the 
top of the Joyous Mountain, the Glad Angel 
took him by the hand and led him out into the 
wide world, and the sun, and all the beauty 
that lay beyond the hills. 



XXXVI 

WIRELESS TELEGRAMS 

THIS paper in my hand looks very much 
like something you have seen many a 
time. You say it is a telegraph 
blank — ^the sort of blank which the telegraph 
boy brings to the door sometimes with a mes- 
sage. It is a. telegraph blank, but it is a special 
kind of one. It is a blank for a wireless tele- 
gram. 

Many of you boys and girls know what a 
wireless station looks like. Perhaps from the 
train you have seen the great steel towers of 
the wireless at Arlington, not far from Wash- 
ington. If you have been in the harbours 
where the great ships come in from across the 
sea, you have seen the wireless on every one of 
them. The network of steel strands is 
stretched between the masts, and from those 
the messages go out, and by them, the messages 
that come from other ships are caught. Of 
course, the thing which makes the wireless dif- 
ferent from the ordinary telegraph is that 
there are no wires along which the message 
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goes. It is sent through the air, hundreds and 
hundreds of miles, with only the air to carry- 
it The wireless station which starts the mes- 
sage sends its electricity quivering out into the 
air, and the electric waves spread ever3rwhere, 
faster than the wind, and are caught by the 
delicate machinery of the wireless on the tower 
of the ship, far, far off, in some other part of 
the land or sea. It is such a miraculous thing 
that we should say it was impossible, if it were 
not a fact that we can go and prove any day. 
It is when you are on a ship that you under- 
stand most how wonderful the wireless is. 
Some day, perhaps, you boys and girls may go 
across the sea to Europe; then, after a while, 
you will be coming home. One day, you will 
still be far out on the ocean ; the empty waters 
are all around you as far as you can see. You 
look out to the horizon, where the sky dips 
down to meet the sea, and there is no sign at 
all of any land. The shores of home may still 
be hundreds of miles away. Then, to your 
amazement, somebody brings you a message 
blank like this, and says it is a telegram for 
you. You open it and read it Sure enough, 
it is signed with the name of some one whom 
you love very much — ^perhaps your father. It 
tells where he is, and where he is waiting for 
you, and what he will do when you get home.. 
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If you have never heard of the wireless tele- 
graph, you would say, " This cannot be true, — 
somebody must have made it up. How could 
a message come to me here? The ship is all 
alone in the midst of the ocean and perhaps it 
will be steaming ahead for a day, or two days, 
before it even sights the land. How is it 
possible then, that this message could come 
out to me ? " 

But when other persons began to tell you 
that it really is possible, and how they had 
received wireless telegrams too, — ^and when 
you went up on the deck and were shown the 
little instruments which every one said could 
catch these messages that came speeding 
through the air, and when you looked at your 
own message and saw that it was just what the 
one, whose name was signed to it, would say, 
and in just the words he would use, — ^then you 
would say, " It is really true. I could not see 
the message coming; I could not hear it, and 
any one looking out would think the air was 
empty; — ^but here the message is, and it has 
truly come." 

That is the way it is with the messages which 
come from God. People say, sometimes, 
"How do we know there is any truth in 
prayer? How do we know God answers 
prayer and helps us? I cannot see anything 
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happen when I kneel down and pray. I do not 
see any messages coming, and certainly, I do 
not see God. How then shall I believe that 
He does send us His messages? ** 

We learn to believe it in just the same way 
in which the person who doubts about the wire- 
less telegraph comes to believe in that Wc 
listen to other people who tell us they know it, 
because messages have come to them. We 
begin to look and see that there is a little in- 
stnunent inside of us called conscience, which 
does pick up the messages that come to us from 
the breath of God. And when boys and girls 
look into their own hearts, all of a sudden they 
find, to their surprise, that a message is already 
there. They read the message which tells them 
of some duty they ought to go and perform, or 
the loving word they ought to speak, or the 
unselfish thing they ought to do for some one 
else. " That is just the kind of message," they 
say, " which would come from God. I did not 
know just when He sent it and I did not hear it 
coming; but here it is, and it must be from 
Him." 

Always, at the wireless towers, on land and 
on the ships, men must be making sure that 
their instruments are kept sensitive so that they 
may catch the messages with which the air is 
filled. If the delicate machinery gets out of 
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order, messages may come but they will not 
understand them. And so you and I must be 
careful always to keep our conscience very 
clear and sensitive for the messages of God; 
for unless we do. His message will be sound- 
ing, and we may not hear. And when we do 
keep conscience sensitive, God will be speaking 
to us all the time. He will be doing for us 
what the wireless did for the captains of ships 
in the time of war, when the submarines were 
at sea. He will be teaching our hearts where 
the hidden sins are, which we must steer care- 
fully to avoid. He will do for us what the 
wireless does for the traveller coming home. 
He will send to lonely people His messages of 
encouragement and love ; and because of what 
the messages are, and what they do for us, we 
know that they have come from Him. 



XXXVII 
THE TEST OF THE WIND 

ONE day I was going through a park 
and I saw a great tree which had been 
blown down by the wind. The same 
wind had swept through the limbs of all the 
trees. The same big pressure had blown 
against all the trunks. Every tree there, per- 
haps, had had a hard time to stand up against 
that wind which wrapped its strong arms about 
it and tried to throw it down. Yet all the other 
trees were standing except this one ; that alone 
had fallen. 

What was the reason? 

When I went up close, I saw the reason and 
understood. This one tree had shallow roots. 
You could not have told that before, when the 
tree was standing up, but you could tell it now 
since the tree had fallen. A great piece of the 
ground had been dragged up and turned over 
as the tree fell, and the roots of the tree had 
come with it. You could see that the roots had 
never gone deep down into the ground. They 
only went out into the shallow earth, close 
under the surface. 
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When the sun shone, and the weather was 
fair and calm, the tree stood up proudly 
enough. It seemed to be just as strong as the 
other trees. But the test of the storm showed 
differently. 

That is the way it often is with people. Boys 
and girls may stand up among their comrades 
as long as the light of good suggestions shines 
round them and all the weather for their 
hearts is fair. But then comes the wind of 
some big testing. Then comes the fierce breath 
of the temptation which it takes strength to 
stand up against. Then comes the time, per- 
haps, when the laughter and ridicule of those 
who are doing wrong is flung against the lives 
of those who want to stand straight and clean 
for the right. Then come the years, too, when 
the boy and girl grow up and go out into the 
world for themselves, and must make their way 
against the difficulties from which, at home, 
they were sheltered. Some will still stand up 
strong and staunch, but some will fall in ruin 
like the tree. What is the difference? The 
difference is in the matter of how deep their 
roots go down. Here is a girl who says, 
" What is the use of trying so hard to be good ? 
I belong to a family, whom everybody knows, 
and I go with the nicest people, and ever)rthing 
will be all right with me.** Or here is a boy 
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who knows that his father is rich and thinks 
there will be an easy place for him in business 
some day. He does not study hard at school. 
He plays only with the surface of things, learns 
the part of his lessons which is easy, and shirks 
the rest He never strikes the fine roots of 
real industry down deep. Then here are the 
boys and girls who are never trying to culti- 
vate the moral habits which must go down and 
grip the rock of real convictions. They think 
that good manners are the substitute for ear- 
nest souls. In all their thoughts and habits, 
they are shallow rooted. And when the big 
winds come, they are tested. After a while, 
they will be in gravest danger. 

It is a pitiful thing to see what ought to 
have been a great, beautiful tree, overthrown. 
All the King's horses and all the King's men 
cannot pull it up into its place and plant it 
again. It is a still more pitiful thing to see a 
boy or girl, or man or woman, fallen, when 
they ought to have stood straight and strong; 
and it is a noble thing to see trees and to see 
people, so deep rooted in the soil of true, un- 
changing things that — ^blow the winds of temp- 
tation or difficulty which way they will — ^they 
are not shaken. 



XXXVIII 
GIVING, AND KEEPING TOO 

THERE is an old wise saying, " You 
cannot eat your cake and keep it too." 
It means that evcr3rbody has to make 
one of two choices with everything which they 
enjoy. They may eat it up and use it up, and 
have a fine time with it, all at once; or else 
they may keep it. They can do either one they 
choose to, but they camiot do both. 

Somebody gives a girl a box of candy, and 
her friends come in to see her. What shall 
she do? It would be nice to take the candy 
out and give some to all of them. So she 
would have the fun of making them glad. But 
then the candy would be eaten up, and then she 
could not keep it. And perhaps she would 
rather keep it. She would rather put it away 
somewhere, and save it so that it will last three 
or four days, all for herself. 

A boy grows up to be a man, and thinks 
he would like to make a lot of money. Per- 
haps he has good fortune, and begins to make 
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it Then he will hear the voices of good 
thoughts calling to him to be generous, and 
help others who have less than he. Something 
within him whispers that he will be happier if 
he will use his money most to make others 
glad ; but something else begins to tell him that 
that is not so. If he gives any of his money 
away, he will not have so mudi for himself. 
He cannot let people share it, and keep it too ; 
and he thinks, perhaps, that he would rather 
keep it. 

That is the trouble, then, which we seem to 
be in, whenever we want to know what to do 
with things like cake and candy and money, 
and the good things of this world which people 
covet. We always seem to be caught between 
two choices. If we spend and give, we cannot 
keep. If we keep, we cannot give and spend. 

But I wonder if you have ever thought that 
there is a whole range of the most important 
things in the world which we can keep, and give 
too? And no matter how much we give, we 
do not have any less to keep. Sometimes, we 
are rather dismayed that this is so. I expect 
the boys and girls, and the grown-ups, too, 
read in the paper every day about " Bringing 
up Father.'* One day, Mr. Jiggs said to Mrs. 
Jiggs: " I don't know where our daughter gets 
her terrible temper/' 
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" Well," said Mrs. Jiggs, " she did not get 
it from me." 

"No," said Mr. Jiggs, "you still have 
yours ! " 

But the funny part of it is that she still 
could keep it and give it too. Bad-tempered 
people can give their bad temper to everybody 
else and still have more bad temper than ever 
for themselves. Boys can have impure 
thoughts and can give those impure thoughts 
to others, and their own minds will be just as 
impure as they were before. Girls who tell 
mean gossip can spread that mean gossip to 
others, and yet they will not have any the less 
of it in their own minds still. 

But then, we can be glad that the same is 
true of the beautiful things. Let a girl fill her 
own heart with cheerfulness, and she begins to 
give it to others. The others say, " We are so 
glad to have her play with us, for she is always 
happy." Does she have any less happiness in 
her own heart because she gives happiness to 
others ? Of course not. She has all the more. 

Let a boy be strong, and manly, and clean. 
Other boys will begin to admire him and to 
want to be like him, and presently, he will have 
given strength, and manliness, and cleanness to 
them. Does he have any the less of these for 
himself? Of course not He has more and 
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more, just in the measure that he has given 
these fine things to others. All that we know 
of God, all that we have learned of Jesus, 
everything in our souls which has been made 
high and fine because we have tried to live as 
Christians, we can give to others; and in the 
giving we possess more for ourselves. 

That is what St. Paul meant, when he said 
of himself that he was " poor, yet making many 
rich ; having nothing, and yet possessing all 
things." He meant that he did not have many 
of the things of this world — ^like lands and 
houses and money, which, for one man to be 
rich in, may mean for another to lack. But 
he had in his heart the strength and the virtues 
which he had learned from Jesus ; and the more 
of these he gave, the more of these he had. 



XXXIX 

THE MOUNTAIN AND THE MAN 

THE other day I saw in a window a 
picture which I will tell you about so 
that you can see it with your imagina- 
tion, too. It was a picture of a mountain and 
a man. There on one side was the mountain, 
and off on the other side was the man. He 
was crouched over, and all his muscles were at 
a strain as dioug^ he were trying terribly hard 
to do something with his utmost strength. 
There were ropes around the mountain, and 
the man had the ends of them in his hands, and 
what do you suppose he was trying to do ? He 
was trying with his ropes to pull the mountain 
down! 

The words which were written under the 
picture were these — " One man cannot move a 
mountain." 

Of course, you say, that is true. Who would 
be so foolish as to take ropes and try to pull 
down a mountain? Nobody could be strong 
enough to do it. Not even Samson could do 
it, nor any other strongest man that ever lived. 

How could a man move a mountain ? Well, 
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usually the first thing he has to do is to get 
other men to help him. There is a mountain 
down in Panama which a man moved, but he 
did it by the help of thousands of odier men. 
The canal had to be cut through from the At- 
lantic Ocean to the Pacific. And there, in the 
way, was the mountain at Culebra. General 
Goethab, who was sent to Panama to cut the 
canal, knew that he must move that mountain. 
And it was moved by shovels, and flat cars 
filled with dirt, and puffing engines. Little by 
little the mountain was cut to pieces and car- 
ried off, until there was no mountain any more, 
but a canal through whidi boats could go from 
one sea to the other. 

And there is another thing which helps a 
man to move mountains. He cannot do it by 
ropes, but he can do a great deal of it by dynar 
mite. He can plant in the mountain some of 
that stuff with its terrible strength, greater 
than gunpowder, and blow the mountain, little 
by little, into fragments. 

So it is with other sorts of mountains which 
people with tasks for God to do must move out 
of their way. There are the great sins and 
wrongs in the world. There are things like 
tfie trade in liquor which used to fill all the 
cities and cross-roads of America with its 
saloons, and drag men down to sin and women 
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and children to misery. One man could not 
move that moimtain, but when a great many 
people got together, and, when, best of all, 
they put underneath the mountain of that old 
evil the dynamite of their prayer to God, they 
did blow it into fragments and shovelled away 
the pieces and dumped it into the sea. And 
whenever in the hearts of any one of us, or in 
the life around us, there seems a wrong thing 
which is as big as a mountain, and as hopeless 
as a mountain to move, let us remember that 
though we cannot move it by ourselves, we can 
move it if we get all the friends of Jesus who 
are His Church, to help together, and if we 
put the dynamite of prayer to God underneath 
it to break the difficulties which are too strong 
for us alone. 



BROKEN BALLOONS WHICH STOUT 
HEARTS MENDED 

I DO not need to tell you what this is that I 
have in my hand It is a balloon, — ^the 
sort of balloon which peddlers sell on the 
streets the day the circus comes, and every boy 
and girl in the world who sees them wants to 
buy c«ie. 

It is such a pretty thing — red like this one, 
or blue, or green, or yellow, according to the 
one you choose. You play with it and toss it 
up, and — (prick the balloon with a pin which 
has been concealed in the hand)— oh, it is 
gone! 

What has become of it ? It went just all to 
nothing in an instant. On the ground here is 
this tiny shrivelled thing which must have been 
the balloon's outside; but all the real balloon, 
and all the prettiness of it, is gone, and it looks 
as though we could never get it back. 

So some people say it Is also with other 
things which are more important than balloons. 
There are the hopes which we make for our- 
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selves — ^the shining things that float before our 
eyes like bubbles, the things that we are going 
to be and do bye and bye. Some people laugh 
and say they are nothing but bubbles and bal- 
loons, filled with empty air, which any little 
prick will burst and send to nothing. Some 
hard-headed people laugh at boys and girls for 
their big, shining hopes and say, " That may 
be all very well, but in a little while you will be 
disappointed, and will say that you were fool- 
ish to cherish them at all/' 

But there is a way in which the balloon that 
is broken is not gone, and the bubble blown by 
the little child which floats through the window 
and bursts in the air, is not gone either. The 
little child has seen the beautifulness of the 
bubble and remembers it in his heart when he 
cannot see it any more. And the balloon is 
not gone, if when it has vanished, we have 
learned by the very breaking of it to make to- 
morrow a stronger one that will not break. 

You remember that not long ago the first 
air-ship came all the way across the ocean. 
That was nothing but a great balloon, so 
strongly and skillfully made that it would bear 
a crew of men and engines and propellers to 
drive it against the wind. It was not made all 
at once. It could not have been made at all 
except that for yeaors aad years men were 
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trying. They would make one that would 
float for a Uttle while, and then it would burst 
or catch on fire, or be torn by the wind, and 
vanish like this balloon which disappeared just 
now. But men kept on learning a little more, 
and making the big balloons more strongly and 
skillfully, until at last they had made one 
which could do the thing that so long they had 
hoped and dreamed. 

So it is with all the fine hopes which disbe- 
lieving people laugh at. They may seem like 
bubbles, at first, but after a while they may 
grow to be the things which will bear us up and 
carry us like the air-ships through the skies. 
There was a young man once in England who 
had a hope that some day he might be a great 
orator. When he first rose up to speak in 
Parliament, which is the meeting of the men 
who make the laws, he floundered so in his 
speech that everybody laughed at him until he 
had to sit down. It looked as though the bub- 
ble had burst, the little balloon of his hope 
gone all to smash. But he was brave 
enough not to be discouraged. Instead, as he 
sat down he said, " You laugh at me now, but 
the time will come when you will hear me.'* 
And it did. The time came when men listened 
to his every word, and what he said helped 
shape a whole people's life. 
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So never must we be discx^uraged if the first 
trials of our hopes may seem to be like the 
burst balloon. Keep a stout heart, learn better 
by what we try at first, making something the 
second time which is stronger than what we 
made at the beginjiing, and then in the end we 
shall succeed. 



xu 

WEEDS 

DID you ever see a backyard or a gar- 
den which had been left alone all 
stimmer? One day in the fall I went 
out into the backyard of a house from which 
the family had been away for many weeks. 
When they went away it had been a nice, 
smooth yard, with grass, and with some flower- 
beds by the fence where flowers grew. But 
now it looked like a jungle. Weeds had 
grown up so thick that you could hardly see 
between them. Great tall weeds had sprouted 
up by the fence. They looked over the top of 
the fence as though to make faces at people in 
the alley and say, "Just look how we have 
taken this yard for our own ! " 

Where did those weeds come from ? From 
everywhere and nobody knows where. The 
birds may have dropped the seeds of some of 
them ; the winds blew the tiny seeds of others. 
There into the yard they fell and sprouted 
while nobody was looking and grew and took 
possession of the place. 
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Weeds have the most surprising way-of get- 
ting in where they are not expected. They do 
not wait to be invited. They come regardless. 
They come into backyards and gardens. They 
come into the hearts of people, — ^the weeds of 
ugly thoughts, blown by the winds of gossip; 
the weeds of the evil habit, suggested we 
hardly know how ; and they fall so silently that 
at first we do not know they have come. It is 
amazing how quickly they grow. If we do not 
watch them, presently they have taken posses- 
sion of everything, and what we thought was 
a garden, or a clean yard, is all a tangle of 
rank things. You remember Jesus told in His 
parable of the sower how the good seed of the 
word of God, which is sown in human hearts, 
is often choked out by weeds. He said, " The 
cares of this world and the deceitfulness of 
riches, and the lusts of other things entering 
in, choke the Word and it becometh unfruit- 
ful." Or, to put it in simpler words, the 
flowers of the good thoughts within us are 
crowded out by the weeds of the thoughts 
whidi are selfish and mean. 

There are two things which we must do if 
we would keep the weeds down. The first is 
that we must never let our gardens, nor ever 
let our hearts, go for a long while unwatched. 
If people go away from their grass-plots and 
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their flower-beds for weeks and months, the 
weeds will certainly be there when they return. 
And if we pay no attention to our hearts, and 
never let Conscience, like a good gardener, 
walk up and down, the weeds will certainly 
grow there. We must keep pulling up the 
weeds of little evil habits as fast as we see 
them growing up. 

And then, in the second place, and finally, 
we must remember that the way to conquer 
weeds is to encourage flowers. The way to 
kill evil habits is to take good care of the 
positive good habits. We must tend them and 
strengthen them and make the soil rich for 
their roots to grow in. We must keep planting 
and replanting the things of God, and so they 
will be too strong ever to be crowded out 



XLII 
THE LION-TAMER 

SOME time or other probably most of us 
have seen a trained animal show. There 
are the creatures who are supposed to 
be wild and fierce doing all sorts of extraor- 
dinary things at the bidding of their trainer. 
Even the tigers and the lions can be trained. 
They climb up on stands and form themselves 
into pyramids ; they ride on the backs of horses 
as they go running about the circus ring ; they 
stand up on a big wooden ball with their four 
paws planted close together and balance them- 
selves while they roll the ball about. It all 
looks perfectly wonderful to us and we hold 
our breath. There is the trainer right in the 
cage with the great dangerous beasts. If they 
should ever spring at him, they would knock 
him down with their paws or crush him widi 
their teeth. Now and then they do dart an 
angry look at him, and snarl a little, and per- 
haps reach out one stealthy paw toward him. 
But when he looks them in the eye they are 
afraid, and though day after day he walks 
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about in the cage in the midst of them, day 
after day he comes out safe. 

How does anybody ever manage to train the 
animals that way ? I suppose everybody won- 
ders about that when he sees it I used to 
wonder about it until one day I saw a lion be- 
ing trained. This was the way of it 

There was a large, round cage with iron 
bars so that the lion could not get out He 
was a young lion, but almost fully grown. 
There was a strong collar round his neck and 
a steel chain fastened to the bars on one side of 
the cage. The chain was only about half as 
long as the cage was wide, so that there was a 
whole half of the cage into which the lion 
could not reach. If the trainer was in danger, 
he could always back away where the lion 
could not touch him. So into the cage the 
trainer went, and he had an old chair,— ^a 
wooden chair like the chairs you see in the 
kitchen except that the back of it was taken 
off — and he had a long iron staff, sharp- 
pointed at the end. He would shove this 
chair up toward the lion and order him to get 
up into the seat of it with his four feet. The 
lion was furious. He would try to spring at 
the trainer, but his chain would stop him 
diort. He would fling the chair away from 
him with his great paws, or catch it in his 
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teeth and gnaw the wood until your flesh 
would creep to hear it. But again and again, 
patient and determined, the trainer would 
shove the chair back toward the lion and order 
him to stand up on it. Presently the day 
would come when the lion would realize that 
there was no use holding out any more. The 
man would never let him alone until he stood 
on that chair. At last he would stand upon it. 
Then the man had conquered. He had made 
the lion obey him, — ^had made the lion under- 
stand that he was master. After that every- 
thing else would be easy. The lion would be- 
gin to learn what he had to do, and more and 
more quickly he would do it. 

In exactly this same way we all must be 
lion trainers and lion tamers. We must take 
the things in us which are very dangerous, 
but which are wonderful too in their great 
strength, and insist that they shall obey us. 
It may be a long, hard task, but if we are 
patient and determined like the lion tamer, 
we can succeed. And the things which de- 
termine whether we shall succeed or fail some- 
times look like very unimportant and almost 
foolish things to make a point of. To make 
a lion stand up on a chair, and to take days 
and days and days to make him do it, might 
have seemed like a foolish thing. But really it 
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was the one thing on which everything else 
depended. In one thing, whether little or big, 
the lion had to be taught that he must obey, 
and when he had learned that, he was con- 
quered. 

Take these bodies of ours and think about 
them in that same way. Sometimes it seems 
to boys and girls such a foolish thing to make 
a point of that they must get up on time in the 
morning, so that when the breakfast hour 
comes, and the school hour comes, they will 
not be ten minutes late, or five minutes late, 
but on the stroke of the clock. Why shouldn't 
they be a little lazy if they want to ? What is 
the importance of forcing themselves to do 
what they don't want to do when they are 
tired? It is exactly the same importance 
which the lion tamer understood in the one 
thing he made his lion do. We have got to 
teach these bodies of ours to obey, until each 
of us can say, like St. Paul, " I keep my body 
under and bring it into subjection." We must 
make them know that it is not what laziness 
thinks, but what we, as the masters of our 
bodies think, that must be obeyed. 

So it is also with the lions of temper. We 
do not want to kill in bur spirit, or in any- 
body else's spirit, the thing that temper is made 
out of, any more than the trainer wanted to 
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kill the lion. We do not want to kill our 
ability to feel deeply, to be angry when there 
is good cause for it, to be positive and strong ; 
but we want to tame these things so that we 
shall be their masters and not afraid that they 
will master us. We must keep controlling our 
temper until we are sure that in word and in 
deed it will do only what we in our self-con- 
trol are determined to have it do. 

So in every boy and girl there are lions, 
great, bold lions of our strength, which in the 
beginning are untamed — strength of body, 
strength of mind, strength of temper and of 
spirit. The one thing we must do is to say to 
all these, ''I am master, and not you; and / 
shall be obeyed." 



XLin 

THE HELMETS OF GOD 

NEARLY everybody has seen some of 
the hehnets which the German sol- 
diers wore in the War. There were 
the big round ones which looked more than 
anything else like an iron kettle turned upside 
down over a man's head and cars. Some- 
limes they were painted gray, like the German 
feoldiers* uniforms; and sometimes they were 
splotched with patches of green and brown, so 
that they would look like the colour of the 
leaves and the grass and the ground, and keep 
the men who wore them from being seen by 
the French and English and Americans when 
they looked out of their trenches over to where 
the Germans were. 

They were very ugly — ^these helmets — ^and 
all the more ugly do they seem when we re- 
member all the harshness and the evil which 
they stood for. Into little Belgium and on 
into France the Germans came at the beginning 
of the war, with hearts that seemed as hard as 
the iron which those helmets were hammered 
out of. They did terrible, wrong things in 
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tibose days to the people who stood in their 
way, and they thought that nobody could stop 
them. They believed that they could terrify 
men and women so that no one would dare 
resist a German. The helmets they wore were 
helmets of cruelty. 

Then there was another sort of helmet which 
perhaps you have seen also. These others were 
the helmets which German officers wore when 
they were not in battle, but on a parade. Some 
were made of patent leather, bright and shinjr, 
and some of silver, and some had in front gold 
eagles or other devices, with boasting mottoes, 
and sometimes on the crest long, floating 
plumes. When they would march into a city 
which they had captured, they would wear 
these helmets, as glittering and gorgeous as 
they could be made. When the war was over, 
at one place just back of the German lines, 
there was found a great warehouse full of these 
helmets, hundreds and hundreds and hundreds 
of them. People said they had been gathered 
together ready for the German army to wear 
when they had won the war and should march 
into Paris, and the French people would look 
at them and know that France had been con- 
quered. Like the helmets of cruelty, these 
glittering helmets showed what the Germans 
felt. They were the helmets of pride. 
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But the Germans never wore the hehnets 
into Paris, for they never won the war. And 
the reason that they did not, was because the 
whole world determined that it could not let a 
people conquer who had the sort of spirit 
which those helmets stood for. All the helmets 
which they had could not protect the Germans 
from disaster. Cruelty and pride were not 
enough to make them win. 

Now when we talk about the Germans, you 
must not think that all the Germans liked to 
wear that sort of helmet; and, above all, you 
must not imagine that it is only Germans who 
ever wear them. There may be some of us — 
we very ones to-day — ^who are wearing the 
helmets of cruelty and the helmets of pride. 
We may not see them, as we could see the 
German helmets ; but they are really here, none 
the less. 

Here is the boy who is ugly in the way he 
behaves to his little brothers and sisters at 
home, or begins to be a bully among the other 
boys at school. He doesn't try to remember 
that just because he is bigger and stronger, he 
must see how kind and helpful he can be ; but 
he tries instead to see what he can get for him- 
self. He is determined to have his own way. 
He orders the little ones around and likes to 
have them afraid of him. He is not a nice 
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sight to see, but he does not know that. He 
swaggers about under his helmet of cruelty, 
and only thinks that he is big and important. 

Or here is a girl who is getting to be a snob. 
She does not mind hurting other girls' feelings 
because she is so concerned with making every- 
body know that she feels herself better than 
other people. She loves to wear fine things and 
look down on those who do not have them. 
She would like to have everybody else cringe 
to her, as the Germans thought that people 
would cringe when they came marching in with 
their silver and gold and plumes. She, too, has 
on the helmet of pride. 

But the helmet of cruelty and the helmet of 
pride can never keep us safe. The very fact 
that we wear them will stir up the dislike and 
enmity of other people who might have been 
our friends. Like the Germans, those who 
wear them will not win the success they 
dreamed of. They will only get wounded and 
punished by all the world until they learn 
better. 

But there is one kind of helmet which can 
really keep us safe, and really make us into the 
conquerors whom everybody will welcome. 
St. Paul calls it the " helmet of salvation." He 
means that we must think the thoughts of 
God. When we do think of God, and of the 
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beautiful things He would want us to be and 
do, then it is just as though we had a helmet 
upon our heads which no sword of evil can 
cut through. The helmet of cruelty is no 
better than rusty iron; and the helmet of pride 
is no better than a shiny toy ; but the helmet of 
the goodness of God makes those who wear 
it strong and confident, and all who see it glad. 



XLIV 
GOD'S CALL FOR A MESSENGER 

THIS sermon and the one which comes 
after it are especially for boys, and 
then comes one which is about a girl, 
and is for the girls. 

In the Old Testament there is a book which 
bears the name of Isaiah. Isaiah lived more 
than twenty-six hundred years ago, but he was 
such a great man that we still remember him 
and listen to his words. Isaiah was one of the 
prophets. Most of us, if we were asked to tell 
what a prophet is, would say that a prophet is 
a man who can look in some marvellous way 
into the future and tell how things are going to 
be, hundreds of years before they come to pass. 
But that is not what a " prophet'* really 
means. Some of the prophets did foretell the 
future, but some of them did not ; and whether 
they did or not, made no real difference in 
their being prophets. The thing which made 
a man a prophet was not the time he was talk- 
ing about, but the one he was talking for. The 

prophets were men who spoke for God. They 
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looked at the world as it was, and sometimes 
they looked ahead at the world as they believed 
it was going to be, and they told people what 
God's plan for it was. God's spirit had taught 
their hearts what God thought and what God 
wanted, and they carried that message to every- 
body who would listen. That was what made 
them prophets; and this was the sort of 
prophet which Isaiah came to be. 

One day he had gone up to the Great 
Temple at Jerusalem, and while he was there, 
in that holy and beautiful place, he seemed to 
see a vision. It was as though all the walls 
melted away in flame and glory, and there in 
the midst of the glory was the Throne of God, 
with the mighty, winged angels all around. 
And as Isaiah stood there he heard a voice; 
and the Voice was telling of the evil things in 
the life of the world which called for some- 
body to set them right for God, and the Voice 
said, "Whom shall I send?" 

Then presently the vision vanished, and 
Isaiah stood face to face with the courts and 
walls and towers of the temple standing there 
just as they had stood before. 

What had happened ? Just what happens to 
every boy and man who keeps watch in his 
heart to see what God will show him. Some- 
times God comes to people in visions, as He did 
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to Isaiah. But not often. Generally God 
does not show Himself to our eyes, but He 
shows His will to our conscience, and that is 
enough. 

Every one of us, man or boy, can have things 
happen to him just as important as that which 
happened to Isaiah that day in the temple. 

All of a sudden we see things we never saw 
before. We may have gotie along doing cer- 
tain things and following certain habits, which 
we never thought much about and just picked 
up because they happened to be easy, or be- 
cause somebody else influenced us. And then 
some day when we are in the midst of the old, 
familiar surroundings, all at once we see them 
in a new light. We wake up to understand 
that the habit we have been slipping into 
thoughtlessly is making us less manly, less self- 
controlled, less like the men God's Spirit would 
make us be. We realize of a sudden the 
chances we are letting slip to make our lives 
strong and sweet, and to make the big life we 
share with other men and boys stronger and 
sweeter because we have touched it. The 
awakening may come in church ; it may come 
when we are talking with another boy we 
admire ; it may come when we are off by our- 
selves and something makes us think straighter 
than usual ; it may come on the athletic field of 
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in any other familiar every-day place where 
we see a fine action done or hear a brave, ring- 
ing word spoken, and we wonder if we cotild 
have done that No matter where the experi- 
ence comes or what form it takes, if it makes 
us see that our life and all the life of our 
friends we share in might be finer and better 
than it is, if it gives us a glimpse of what a 
great, high, glorious thing it is to live the kind 
of life that God holds up before every rig^t- 
souled boy and man, then we have had our 
vision of God just as Isaiah had his long ago ; 
and our souls have stood in the presence of 
God's splendour which will help us, if we will, 
to make our own lives splendid too. 

Everybody admires the man or the boy who 
is big enough to lead— big enough, I mean, in 
his influence and his natural power and com- 
mand. No other boy has much use for the 
boy who goes off by himself all the time and 
is too lazy or too indifferent or too afraid of 
being hurt to play with the rest of the crowd 
and go where they go. Every boy looks up 
to the one who is the leader, who is always full 
of ideas and suggestions of things which will 
be fun to do, and can show everybody else 
how to do them, and do them so well himself 
that everybody else will want to do them his 
way. That is the kind of hoy God wants. 
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He says that the thing whidi is in the end most 
fun of all, and the biggest, finest, gladdest 
thing of all, is just this game of living right; 
and the boy who is the biggest leader is the 
boy who can lead his fellows in this biggest 
thing. And so just as a long time ago God 
called Isaiah to lead His people, so God is 
calling men and boys to-day to lead their peo- 
ple — ^their friends and acquaintances and com- 
panions — into the finer, manlier life which the 
vision of their souls has shown them. 

In this same way God's calls are coming to 
you and me every day. God is showing us 
points of need to which a manly life needs to 
be sent, and His voice is asking, " Whom shall 
I send ? *' Here is that boy you know who is 
falling every day deeper into some sin which 
is soiling his purity — some sin which those who 
love him at home do not know, and only his 
boy companions know. Some of them in their 
folly or their cowardice are only helping to 
confirm him in it, and God is calling for the 
one boy who is brave enough to speak the truth 
to that tempted boy and help him back to self- 
control. One day not long ago I waited for a 
few minutes in a little flag-station of an elec- 
tric car line, and I saw the walls of it all 
scribbled over with impure and indecent 
things. Some boy perhaps had done that 
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Some other boys knew he did it, and some of 
them, doubtless, thought it was smart. And all 
the time God's voice was calling for the one boy 
who was clean enough and knightly enough 
and had in him, like Sir Galahad, such a power 
of splendid indignation that he would brand 
that thing for the sneaking and disgusting piece 
of business it was, and stop it in a way that 
would not be forgotten. There are moments in 
every boy's life with his fellows — there will be 
moments in your life before this week is out — 
when something will be started in your pres- 
ence which is impure, or mean, or cowardly, or 
dishonourable, and God's voice will be calling 
for the one boy who is brave enough and 
strong enough to stand and say simply, " This 
thing is wrong and whatever it costs, I am 
going to stop it if I can." You may be one 
against many, and the rest may sneer at you 
and do their best to beat you back out of their 
way; but Horatius, the soldier of old Rome, 
when he planted his feet on the bridge he 
meant to guard with his life, if need be, was 
one against many, and he was a hero whom 
men have not forgotten yet. There will be 
moments in your life before this week is out, 
when you will have a chance to do some fine, 
high-souled thing; when you can protect the 
shy boy who is being bullied, or you can go 
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and cheer up some boy who has been a long 
time sick, or you can plan some generous sur- 
prise for some one who is poor and in distress, 
and God will be watching to see if you will be 
quick to see His work and to leap to do it If 
you do keep your heart open to His voice; if 
you do keep your soul eager that God's high 
work shall be done; if you do look at all the 
wrong things in the life about you as just the 
chance for a manly heart to make them right, 
and at all the good and beautiful things about 
you as just the invitation to a clean and 
knightly heart to come quickly to their side, 
then God's Spirit shall toudi you, as He 
touched Isaiah ; and standing before the work 
that waits to be done for God, you, too, shall 
cry, as God's great prophet cried, " Here am 
I, Lord ; send me." 



XLV 
"HERE AM I!'' 

LAST time we were thinking of Ae way 
in which God called Isaiah to be His 
prophet To-day we are to think of 
the answer which Isaiah made. 

"Here am I, Lord; send me/' That was 
what he said. 

Wasn't that magnificent ! Isaiah was a man 
just like other men, — ^and like other boys too. 
He knew he was not so wonderfully good. He 
knew he was not mudi braver or stronger than 
anybody else. But he had heard God's voice 
tell of a great work which God needed to have 
done. And he stood and looked straight into 
the face of God, and cried, " Here am I, Lord ; 
send me I " 

There are two ways of thinking of that an- 
swer, and there are two meanings in it for us. 

1. The first meaning is the simplest possi- 
ble. Isaiah asked God to send him because he 
was the only person on the spot ready to be 
sent. He was there, and nobody else was 

there. He might be a poor sort of prophet, 
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but he was the only man ready right then to be 
made into a prophet. For all he knew, there 
might be many others who could do God's 
work better than he; but the others were not 
present, and he was present ; and so it was his 
business to offer himself and trust God to make 
his offering worth while. 

There is a lot in that for us to think of. So 
often we are afraid to try any work for God, 
even when we see the work whidi is to be 
done. We want to wait till somebody else 
comes along. Even Moses, when God had a 
hard thing for him to do, said, " Why can't 
Aaron do it ? '* And we can generally think 
up somebody in place of Aaron. But what 
God wants of us is that we should stop think- 
ing how well somebody else might serve — ^and 
step straight into the breach ourselves. That 
is what He wants of you, — ^boys of to-day 
whom He would make His prophets. And 
aren't you glad whenever you have done ex- 
actly tfiat ! Thank God for the times when the 
voice of some hard duty has called you and 
you have shut your teeth, and, poor soldier 
though you thought you were, have marched 
out to meet it. Thank Him for the times when 
you have done the one clear, uncompromising 
right thing you knew a manly boy ought to do ; 
when you have resolved that with all the 
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strength you had, and right in the place where 
you found yourself, the blessed master Jesus 
Qirist could coimt on you for the very best 
you could do and be! 

2. So far we have thought of one way of 
reading Isaiah's answer and of the message 
that comes to us from it. We have thought 
of him as saying, "Here I am," because he 
was on the spot, and because God's work, which 
the vision had shown him, might very plainly 
be concluded to be meant for him. But Isaiah's 
words have another aspect, too. The fact 
that the commission for God was immediately 
to his hand was one reason why he asked for 
it ; but he would have been eager for it, too, if 
it had not been so immediately to hand. " Here 
am I " was not simply a statement of the fact 
that he was there; it was the declaration of 
his unconditional readiness, whether he was 
there or not. 

Do you see what this means? Often in a 
bo/s life — ^as in everybody's life — ^there come 
duties which he knows belong directly to him. 
But there are other duties which do not 
specially belong to him any more than to 
some other boy. It is a boy's responsibility to 
keep his own small brothers from being bullied, 
but it is not so plainly his responsibility to 
protect somebody else's small brothers. It is 
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his responsibility to see that no boy tells any 
unclean thing in the presence of somebody he 
loves, but it does not seem so plainly his re- 
sponsibility to determine that, if he can help it, 
no boy of his crowd shall tell any unclean 
thing anywhere when he knows it. It is his 
particular responsibility to be kind to his own 
friends; it is not so plainly his responsibility 
to go out of his way to be kind to some poor 
fellow who has no friends, and who has never 
had any claim on him. To do the extra act of 
loving helpfulness at home ; to be the one boy 
who is going to help make the Sunday-school 
class wake up into new life; to look after the 
boy who might be gotten into the church, but 
whom nobody has thought of especially — all 
this seems to belong as much to some one else 
as to any one particular boy. He is not at the 
point of need any more nearly than half a 
dozen others are. 

In cases like that the boy with the spirit of 
the Prophet Isaiah would still say, " Here am 
I." God's opportunity may not have seemed 
to come directly to him, but he goes directly 
to it. He is eager to offer himself. If he did 
not happen to be at the point of need, he gets 
there as quickly as he can. 

You have seen people like that. You have 
seen those people who are always ready to do 
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die difficult work which everybody else thought 
was none of his business. You will think of 
some persons— or perhaps of some one dearest 
person in your home or among your friends — 
who has a genius for planning the sweet sur- 
prise or doing the loving deed which somebody 
else might have thought of, but never did. You 
have seen how, after the words of Jesus, they 
are never content just to go the first mile they 
may be compelled to go, but always go the 
second mile of extra helpfulness. You have 
seen boys who could always be depended on 
to do the things which nobody was bound to 
do, and they alone had discovered how beauti- 
ful it was to do— boys who were always look- 
ing out for the lonely boys; boys who were 
always helping somebody whom Ae others 
had forgotten to think about; boys who were 
always going out of their way to lend a hand 
to some boy who is weak, and to get hold of 
some boy who is falling into temptation, and 
to bring every one they touch back to their own 
high level of honour and manliness and truth.^ 
How glorious are the souls like these who set 
no bounds to their service; who, wherever 
they hear the call of need, hear the call that 
they must answer; who, wherever they see a 
work that is to be done for God, see a work 
that they must do I 
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Prophets of God ! You look back upon the 
heroic lives of those who spoke God's message 
in the far-off Old Testament times, and often 
they seem very vague and far away. You im- 
agine that you could never render any such 
splendid and shining service as they rendered. 
You think of them as lifted far above the 
level of our ordinary human life. And yet, 
what are the things that lifted them up? Just 
the things that may lift up to a new splendour 
these lives of yours and mine to-day. These 
men were great because they opened their eyes 
to the greatness of God's waiting work and 
because their spirits burned to have a part in 
fulfilling it. A prophet, as we said before, is 
one who speaks for God ; and these men spoke 
for God with their lips and with every act and 
choice and desire of their lives. To-day, as well 
as centuries ago, God needs men and boys who 
shall so speak and so live that the world, which 
hears and sees them, shall know they are mes- 
sengers of God. There is witness to be borne 
for Him in the home, in the churdi, in the 
school, on the athletic field, in the street, in the 
office, in the whole circle of a boy's life and 
friendships. Pray God that your lives may 
reach the full splendour of His purposes for 
you ! By your prayer and eager thought look 
into the heaven of God's thoughts and God's 
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desires until you see dawning there the glory 
of God's meaning and God's work for the life 
you lead ; until you see, as God sees it, the evil 
that must be beaten and the good that must be 
fought for, — and mindful of your own weak- 
ness, but more mindful of the might of God 
behind you, stand and answer, "Here am I, 
Lord ; send me I" 



XLVI 
JOAN OF ARC 

YOU remember how in the time two or 
three years ago, when the Government 
of the United States was calling upon 
all the people to save food, and to save money, 
and buy war savings stamps to help the country, 
there was a beautiful poster put up in many 
places, on which was a picture of a girl in shin- 
ing armour. A steel breastplate was across 
her breast, a crested helmet was on her head, 
and in her hand she carried a sword. Her 
eyes looked straight and clear into your eyes, 
as though she were calling you to follow her. 
The girl was Joan of Arc. 

Over in France is a little town called 
Domremy, — a. tiny town like hundreds and 
hundreds of other French villages, with its 
quaint stone houses and bams built all to- 
gether, down the two sides of the village street, 
its church overlooking the houses, and round 
the town the fields and meadows. It is the 
same as many and many another village — and 
yet it is different from them all, because in 
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that village Joan of Arc was bom, a little more 
than five hundred years ago; and men go to- 
day to Domremy and walk about its street 
because the village is filled with fragrant 
memories of her. 

She was the daughter of a peasant, and 
when she was a tiny girl, she learned to sew 
and spin. Sometimes she would go with the 
other girls of the village and play in the wood 
under a great tree which was called the Fairies' 
Tree. On some old, old papers in France are 
written down the very words of those who 
used to be her neighbours, and they tell us what 
she was like. One says: " She was very 
charitable, and liked to take care of the sick. I 
know this of a surety, for in my childhood, I 
fell ill and it was she who nursed me." And 
two others, who were a girl and boy among 
her playmates, said of her: " She was very hos- 
pitable to the poor, and would even sleep on the 
hearth in order that the poor might lie in her 
bed." "We often followed together her 
father's plough, and we went together with the 
other children of the village to the meadows 
or pastures. Often, when we were all at play 
she would retire alone to *talk with God.' 
Often when she was in the fields and heard the 
church bells ring she would drop on her 
knees. 
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When Joan was thirteen years old, a won- 
derful thing happened. She was walking in 
her father's garden, and she seemed to hear a 
Voice. " It seemed," she said, " to come from 
lips that I should reverence. I believe it was 
sent me from God. When I heard it for the 
third time, I recognized that it was the Voice 
of an Angel. This Voice has always guided 
me well and I have always understood it; it 
instructed me to be good and to go often to 
church." And it told her also that she was 
to save her country, France. 

For at that time the country of France, 
which Joan loved, was in great shame and 
danger. Her enemies had come in and taken 
possession of many of her cities and her fairest 
lands. And there were wicked, traitorous 
men in France itself who went over to the 
enemy's side arid sold their country for gold. 

Whenever Joan thought of that, she was sad. 
Then one day her Voices told her that it was 
she who must save France. She was only a 
girl, and her father could not believe that she 
could help save France, and the neighbours 
laughed and tried to keep her back. But there 
was a brave knight, named Robert de Baudri- 
court, who lived at Vaucouleurs, and thither to 
him Joan went. He gave her a suit of armour, 
and men to protect her, and sent her on her 
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way toward that part of France which was 
most troubled by the war. 

The old King of France was dead, and the 
Dauphin, his son, had never yet been crowned, 
because all kings of France were crowned at 
Rheims, and to Rheims he could not go, since 
the enemies blocked the way. Joan rode to 
Chinon, where the Dauphin was ; and there in 
a great room in the castle she picked him out 
from among all the others round him because 
her Voices told her which was he. At first the 
Dauphin and all his friends were disposed to 
make a mock of the idea of a peasant girl com- 
ing to deliver France ; but after they had seen 
Joan, and looked into her eyes, they did not 
laugh any more. The Dauphin rallied all the 
knights and soldiers who were faithful to him, 
and he made Joan of Arc the head of his army. 
In her armour and on her white horse, with a 
banner embroidered with lilies, she rode out 
to the war to save France. Presently, she had 
delivered the City of Orleans from the foe. 
She opened the way to Rheims, and carried the 
Dauphin there to be crowned. It seemed that 
she would deliver all France, and the people re- 
joiced on every side. 

Then, at last, she was wounded and be- 
trayed. She fell into the hands of the enemies 
of France. They put her in prison, and ac- 
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cused her of false things. And, at last, they 
put her to death in the market square of Rouen, 
on a spot which people go and look at rever- 
ently to this day. 

They put her body to death, but they could 
not destroy her spirit. Still it lives in the 
world to make thousands of men and women 
more pure and brave and true. All over 
France there are statues of her. The glorious 
cathedral of Rheims, where her king was 
crowned, was shot to pieces by the Germans 
in the terrible war of our own time, but the 
statue of Joan of Arc, that stands in front of 
it, was untouched amid the ruins. And to 
many a soldier of France her spirit was like a 
splendour in his soul. He fought better and 
suffered more courageously, when he thought 
of her. 

Would it not be a beautiful thing if there 
were many girls in every time like Joan of 
Arc? They would not ride at the head of 
armies, as she did, for God's work is not the 
same for every one. But all girls can be like 
her in these two things : 

1. They can try to listen for the Voice 
of God; 

S. And they can love their country, 
and try to make it better because they have 
lived. 
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1. There are all sorts of voices round us, 
but there is only one Voice. Hiere are the 
voices of our companions, and not all of them 
are wise and good. There are the voices of 
foolish gossip and suggestions of things to do 
whidi we know our conscience does not quite 
approve, but which we think might help to 
make us popular if we did them. Hiere are 
the voices of the social habits which we think 
are new-fashioned and smart, but are really 
only crude and ugly. A voice out of the 
crowd says to a girl, " Why don't you wear 
your dresses like that other girl ? Some people 
say it is not modest, but what does that matter ; 
it is up-to-date." Another voice will say, 
" Why don't you play cards for money as the 
others do ? " Some girls hear only the little, 
common voices, and they never hear the one 
great Voice. Joan of Arc heard it; and you 
remember one of the reasons she heard it was 
that she used to go apart and be alone so that 
if God should speak to her, die would surely 
hear. Too many girls are afraid of being 
alone — afraid to think their own thoughts and 
to learn for themselves what is right and true. 
But whenever and wherever there is a girl who 
truly listens, the Great Voice as of the Angd 
of God will speak in her heart. Perhaps it 
will begin by telling her just what Joan of 
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Are said Jier Voice first told her — ** To be good 
and to go often to church." Then if we obey, 
it will give us other commandments, — ^and 
through all brave, true living keep saying to us, 
as Joan's voice said to her, "Daughter of 
God, go on, go on ! I will be thy help. Go on ! " 

2. In the second place, girls to-day, like 
Joan of Arc so long ago, can love and serve 
their country. What was it that made Joan 
so different from the other girls in Domremy ? 
It was because she was listening to the Voice — 
first ; and, second, it was because she was think- 
ing not of herself only, but of all the other 
people of her country. She began that when 
she was a very little girl. You remember how 
the neighbours said that she was the first to 
nurse the sick, and the quickest to go and help 
the poor. The older she grew, the more peo- 
ple she took upon her heart. Finally, it be- 
came true that if there were sorrow and wrong 
anywhere iii the whole great land, it seemed 
to Joan of Arc as though she must go to com- 
fort the sorrow and she must go to right the 
wrong. It seemed queer to the neighbours, 
but it seems glorious now to the whole world ; 
and men look back at Joan of Arc, and say 
that hers was one of the saintliest and most 
shining lives that ever was lived on all this 
earth. 

Who will be the Joan of Arcs to-day? Not 
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the girls who are thinking so much of them- 
selves and of their own pleasures that they 
never let their hearts go out to others. Not the 
girls who look down with snobbish indifference 
on those who do not belong to their own social 
set, and who imagine that it is natural for 
" common people," as they call them, to work 
hard so that they may live in elegant leisure. 
No, not these ! But rather the girls who from 
the beginning of their lives are remembering 
the poor, and dieering the sad, and going out 
of their way to be good to those whom others 
forget Girls like these will grow into the 
women who serve their country as Joan of 
Arc served hers. They will be remembering 
the people who live in the slums of the cities, 
and trying to see to it that the places shall be 
made better where they live. They will be 
quick to take the part of all women and chil- 
dren against whom some wrong is being done. 
They will be patriots, because they will be 
thinking not of themselves only nor of their 
own little circle of friends only but of all 
troubled people whose champions they can be. 
Such girls follow in the footsteps of Joan 
of Arc. And they follow in the footsteps also 
of that Greater One, in whose name it was said 
" Bear ye one another's burdens, and so fulfill 
the law of Christ'' 
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